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THE RAILROAD JOURNAL. 
Having been frequently advised, by those who 
have long taken an interest in the success of the 
Journal, to give it a wider scope of usefulness, by 
including the Iron and Mining interest, as well as 
the Railroad interest, in its field of operations; and 


mate construction of a railroad from the Mississippi 
river to sume point on the Pacific ocean—but, in our 
opinion, it was not then as essential to the prosperity 
and convenience, and wants of our own people, as 
many other railroads already commenced, projected, 
and required within the limits of the several States; 


3|therefore we have never entered with spirit into the 


advocacy of the project. Such, however, has been 
the progress of events, and the change of circum- 


4 |Stances, in relation to the territory bordering on the 


Pacific, since Mr. Whitney’s plans were first deve- 
loped, that the project assumes, in our estimation, 
the importance, almost, of necessity, in the manage- 
ment of our own affairs, in addition to its impor- 
tance in a commercial point of view with Asia; we 
therefore give, in this number, an able and interest- 
ing article, with two maps, prepared with great care 
by Mr. Whitey for DeBow’s Commerciat Review, 
an excellent work published at New Orleans. From 
this article, and these maps, the relative merits of 
the different proposed routes may be pretty accurate- 
ly estimated; and of the plan, so far as we under- 
stand it, proposed by Mr. Whitney, of providing the 
means to construct the road out of the public lands 
belonging to the people, we entirely approve, as we 





being now able to devote my entire attention to the 


Journal, I have concluded to give a portion of it to! 


those sujects, and hope to be able to make it useful 
to them, without interfering with the great object for 
which it was established, and to which, for fjifieen 
years, it has been devoted. 

Being no longer engaged in other pursuits, my 
entire attention will be given to the Journal, and | 
hope to be. able to visit, during the ensuing year, 
many of the principal Railroads and Iron Manu- 
Actories in the northern and middle States, and thus | 
collect, from personal observation, much useful in: 
formation, 

Having entered upon another volume, and a New| 
Year, I desire to tender to the readers of the Journal! 
the compliments of the season, and ask of them their 
aid in extending its circulation. 

D. K. MINOR. 
Oregon, or Atiantic and Pacific Railroad. 

When Mr. Whitney first advanced the idea of a 
railroad from the Mississippi—or Lake Michigan— 
to the Pacific, a few years ago, it was looked upon 
as a visionary scheme, and its construction as one 
of those things which might possibly occur half a 
century hence, certainly not sooner, if ever. 

We have not, for many years, doubted the ulti- 





know of no use to which a portion of them can be 
more usefully applied—unless it be in aid of two or 
three important lines from the Mississippi to the At- 
lantic—a measure to which we shall call the atten- 
tion of our readers at an early day. 

The indomitable perseverance, and unwearying 
labors, of Mr. Whitney, in the cause of this—the 
greatest project of the age—entitles him to the suc- 
cess which he is resvived to achieve; and we bid him 
God-speed. . 





|\Reading Railroad and its Business in 1847, 
The fullowing statement, from the “ Miners’ 
Journal” of January Ist, 1848, shows, in small space, 


vania for the past year. The increase of shipments 
from. the Lehigh, Schuylkill, Lacawana; and the 
Wyoming regions, has been 620,698 tons over 1846 
—of this increase 352,392 tons were sent from the 
Schuylkill region. The total amount sent from the 
Schuylkill region in 1847 is stated at 1,648,320, 
Should the increase for 1848 equal that of 1847— 
and it will probably exceed it by over fifty thousand 
tons—there will be 650,000 tons for thecanal, and 
1,350,000 for the railroad; and in 1849 there will be 
900,000 tons for the canal, and 1,550,000 tons for 








the result of the Anthracite coal trade of Pennsyl-| 





the railroad; and in 1850 there will-be 1,150,000 for 

the canal, and 1,800,000 for the raileoad; which at 

low rates of transportation would give the share- 

holders in each company a fair return, or over. nine 

Per cent., annual interest, on their investments, as 

follows,— 

On the canal 1,150,000 tons at 60 cts, toll. $690,000 
On the railroad | ,800,000° tons, at $1.26 

cents freight... ; + +» «2,250,000 

The $690,000 seosisnd by the savigaiien compa- 
ny, will give 6 per cent., on siz millions.of loan, 
and 9 per cent, on three millions of stock, and leave 
a balance of $60,000, and the entire tolls on all othrr 
articles transported to keep the canal in order, and 
make improvements. And the $2,250,000 received 
by the railread company in 1950, for its coal busi- 
ness alone, will give $1,200,000 for expenses:of re- 
pairs and working the road—6 per cent, interest on 
nine millions of loan, and over 12 per cent. dividend 
on four millions of stock—leaving the receipts from 
passengers, and ordinary freight—amounting to at 
least $200,000—as a surplus fund, to commen:e 
laying down a third track with. 

With these prospects ahead we think the friends 
of both works ought to be content, and the managers 
ought to agree upon rates of toll ‘and transportation 
mutua.ly advantageous, and then let their strife be 
to see who shall give to the operators, and the ship- 
pers, the greatest facilities. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 








1847. 1846. Increase. 
Schuy)kill— railroad. 1,347,974 1,233,562 114,412 
eanal..... 239) 889 229,449 
“ Pinegrove.. 67,457 58,926 — 
1,648,320 1,295,928 
Lehigh Region...... ‘643,973 pone Tides 
Lackawana......... 388, 000 
‘Wilkesbarre ...... 2. 284,398 192,503 91 298 
Gteamnctetanss 65 vik - <5 ho return. 12,572 
2,964,691. 2,343,903 
2,343,993 





Increase in 1847, 


Post Routes in the U.s S. in 3847. : 
The following synopsis of the post routes in the 
several states, has been compiled from the Postmaster 
General’s annual report, for which we are indebted 
to the Baltimore American. 


a Pat Bviies sad Cot  SViesiitieios 





il in the various States of 
sundry donements Seabed ta che Pesmaaaar awe 
gal’s cap0n, the following table is extracted : 
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obs fe 25,560 

eee 10739 
$e “ 9,187 

Nabe cbwe anes once 1,820 45,79 
ST ee 13,292 229,307 
| a er Peer 1,980 53,930 
Pennsylvania.............. 10,226 155,412 
BUNNIES bic vo on tiee tenes 549 7,862 
MIEN 865 60s be0b boese 2,359 133,751 
Ry ob 53 6 0be'bg bined 10,782 192,615 
N. Caroli pee seesene p> G423 172,520 
S. Carolina...; sb 4,738 118,157 
Core™ Peer 5,761 153,001 
Florida... scsiesss. ; 2.958 45,193 
REET OR SER soar oe 11,538 172,295 
PIN iso Sor sinins Sats 4255 38,211 
Indiana. 6,160 52,439 
ES 8,276 102,485 
Wisconsin................ 3,078 15,043 
SRS Rais oS | 9,722 
Missourier: oo... ers. 77,897 49,720 
Kentticky i .ii. 6.6.0 2.0.. 7,705 89,581 
Tennessee;........+.. Sv weed 6,828 55,298 
AUT c.f. 2. ih. 6,553 136,495 
ississippi 4,117 58,451 

na dain’. « 0/6 pions 4,637 39,9 
Louisiana... 0... PO: 3,208 41,795 
— oS RPTI RO. FAD HUG 2766 24,102 
Total,... 153,808 2,406,818 
Mail agencies on railroads, steamboats, etc. 46, 153 
TOU... csieinin aves voce voce soot Qnes ORL 





. Kyanizing Timber for Railroads, 

We. have been often ‘applied to, from different 

“parts of the country, for information in relation to 

the process, and the benefits resulting from the pro- 
cess, of kyanizing timber for railroads—and we 
have always endeavored to give, in reply to such 
enquiries, all the information that we could obtain 
trom reliable sources, 

By refering to the Railroad Journal for Novem- 
ber 13th, 1845, will be founda communication in 
telation to the experiments made on the New Bed- 
ford railroad, to which the writer of this article re- 
fers. There is another communication in the 
Journal of 3d Janwary 1846, of much interest on 
the same subject; another at page 89, February 7th, 
1846, and still another at page 410, or June 27th. 

These communications all convey the same fa- 
vorable impression of advantages to be derived from 
Kyan’s process of preserving timber for railroads ; 
and now we can add the following valuable article 

“from“a gentleman well known, especially among 
railroad men in New England, whose experience 
in the matter is probably equal to that of any other 
Wan in the United States; and we are greatly 
obliged to him for requesting the gentlemen to whom 
it was addressed, to allow us to use it; as-it will 
answer many questions, that have been put to us, 
far more satisfactorily than we could possibly do it 
ourselves, 

The communication is addressed to “ Messrs. 

Farr, Powers and Wightman,” and is as follows : 
Newron, Mass., Dec. 13, 1847. 

GenTLeMeN,—lIn reply to your enquiries respect- 
ing my experience and process for kyanizing tim- 
ber, [ would say, that I have, during the past year, 
prepared about 60,000. cubic feet of Bridge and 
sleeper timber iu this manner, for the Providence 
and Worcester railroad company, 

The process, as you are aware, is simply steep- 
“ing the timber in a solution of corosive sublimate, 

tanks prepared for the purpose... I used two of 
“ae tanks for sleepers or ties, each of which was 
- 20 feet long, 8 feet wide, and6 deep; and otie for 

bridge’ haber,’ 48° feet’ lotig, 5 Wide, anda “deep: 


Routes miles, Total an. cost| These tanks were made of southern hard pine plank, 


|the most perfect and. ‘workmanlike manner, or there 
7) will be danger oflossby leakage. For convenience 


liquor. 


hree inchesthick.- It is necessary that they.should 
be made of’ the)best materials, and put together in 


in getting the timber in and out of the tanks, I 
placed them in a cellar, dug and stoned for the pur- 
pose, which was about four feet wider and six feet 
longer than the two tanks, which allowed a passage 
around and between them of about 2 ft. This cellar 
was about 34 ft. deep, making the top of the tanks 
abont 3 ft. aboye the ground. Upon the tops of these 
tanks, and resting partly upon each, was placed a 
small tank for dissolving the salt and preparing the 
This'tank is'8 feet long,44 wide, and 3 
deep, and capable of containing about the quantity 
of liquor necessary for filling one of the tanks after 
the timber was in. On’one side of the cellar oppo- 
site the centre of the small tank, a well was dug and 
a pump placed therein, the nose of which was high 
enough to convey the water into the small tank. 
A pump was also placed in the corner of each of 
thestanks, for pumping out the liquor {rom the same 
into the small tank, when the process was com- 
pleted. 

In these tanks we prepared. .48,178 cubic ft. 

Of timber for sleepers or 


ties, and for bridges....13,445 
Making a total of........ 61,623 feet. 
For all this it required 1720 lbs. corrosive 
DIINNE, BEBE a ie a sn evan phas-onhs $2081 20 
NM I a svn Sins en's ph sss 440 nobs pe 981 37 
Carting from depot to tanks..........+. 269 00 
Cost of cellar, shed, well, pumps, etc...... 293 8 
Labor and superintendance............. 1,139 96 
"Potaliceet 8 fie UTA LV . ++. $4,765 41 


This makes the entire cost of kyanizing 7.73 per 
cubic foot, or 13.52 per sleeper, 7 feet long and 6 
inches square. This is upon the assumption that 
the labor-of hauling the bridge timber was no mure 
than that of the sleepers; whereas the fact was that 
the labor of putting in and taking out this long, 
heavy timber cost in time, dericks, etc., at least 
double that of the sleepers. A suitable allowance 
for this difference would reduce the cost of sleepers 
to something less than 13 cents each. 

Deducting the cost of tanks, pump, shed, cellar, 
etc., now on hand, and about as good as new, re- 
duces the cost per cubic foot to 5.63 or 9.85 per 
sleeper, without any allowance for difference of 
labor for the bridge timber. 

Kyan allows 2§ Ibs. ‘corrosive sublimate to 100 
feet timber. I used 2.77ths. ~ He, however, recom- 
mends one pound to fifteen gallons water. 1 used 
one pound to fourteen gallons. 

The bridge timber was pine, the ties hemlock 
and spruce. Hemlock delivered at Worcester cost 
about $11.50 per 1000 feet, board measure; spruce 
about $13.00. Estimating 47 sleepers to 1000 feet 
makes the first cost of hemlock ties 24.47 cts.; spruce 
27.66 ; including kyanizing 37.47 and 40. 66. De- 
ducting cost of tanks, sheds, etc., 34.32 and 37.51, 
The cost of chestnut, the most dpprov ed kind of tim- 
ber for this purpose, and most generally used in New 
England, varies from 30 to 40 cents each sleeper. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the cheap kinds of 
timber cost no more with, than chesnut without 
kyanizing.. Our bridges also are left without cover- 
ing, (the cost of which ‘is probably greater than 
kyanizing,) and of coufse capable of sustaining a 
greater weight and more conveniently examined 


right to repose in this process, 


_|more wasteful. 


Here I shall say 
nothing ag, to the fact that-its theory is. in.conformi- 
ty with the scund and well understood principles of 
science, or of the acenunts we have of European 
experience, and of othér experience~in the United 
States. All this you are as well acquainted with 
aslam. Inthe summer of 1839, I prepared by 
this process about 2500 sleepers, which were placed 
under the rails of the Bosion and Worcester rail- 
road in September of that year. They were prin- 
cipally hemlock with some spruce; five inches 
square; and seven fect long. Ihave recently ex- 
amined them thoroughly and have been unable to 
detect the slightest evidence of decay in any of 
them. The sap wood which forms a part of some 
of them is in all instances‘as sound as on the day 
when they were laid. In one instance I noticed a 
piece of bark adhering to the sap wood, as closely 
and in as sound a state as it ever was, In the next 
summer, 1840, ten miles of the New Bedford rail- 
road (in the construction of which I had some 
agency,) was laid on sleepers prepared in the same 
manner. These sleepers, aller an exposure of 
seven years, 1 have also very carefully examined 
and find them apparently as sound as they ever 
were. It istrue that many of them have been taken 
up, but always on account of their having been 
checked and split so as to fail of holding the spike, 
a failing very common to both these kinds of tim- 
ber; which I now think should be guarded against 
by adopting 7} instead of 7 feet for the length of the 
sleeper, and by boring for the spike. 

I'send you herewith a block sawed from one of 
the sleepers laid upon the Boston and Worcester 
railroad eight years since. The top of this sleeper 
lay exposed to Yain and sun during that. time, the 
sides and bottom were under, orin the ground. You 
will notice that I have selected a piece which ‘is 
partly sapwood.* 

Some of the timber’kyanized for the Providence 
and Worcester road was done last winter, and al- 
though the tanks were covered and keptwarm enough 
to prevent the top liquor from freezing, yet, as the 
sap of the timber ‘went into the tanks frozen, this 
ice in combination with the salt solution produced 
a degree of cold sufficient to freeze all the liquor 
(except that part of it which was at the top of the 
tank, and kept warm by the stove) into a solid 
mass. { have some apprehension that the process 
in these cases will prove less effectual, besides be- 
ing much more laborious and expensive, as well as 
The thing ought not to be attempt- 
ed in winter.” 

Having given the communication, we take the 
liberty, though unauthorized, to make the following 
extract from the letter accompanying it, with’ the 
name of the writer, who will be recognized as one 
of the early and very efficient friends of the Western 
and other Massachusetts railroads, and therefore 
his statements will be considered good autherity for 
railroad companies to act upon. He says: 

“The Western railroad company, in the construc- 
tion and operation of which I was for nine’ years 
associated, who were the builderssof the Pittsfield 
and North Adams failroad, a large number of the 
sleepers of which were kyanized—have just now 
determined to prepare 50,000 sleepers in this way 
for their second track, Governor Payne, President 
of the Vermont Central railroad; to whom 1 some 
time since communicated my views, informed me 
a day or two since that he had determined to adopt 
the: process largely, Other companies ‘4 are also 











and kept in order. 
One word as to the confidence which we have a 


* This specimen ma y ‘be seen at this office in a 
perfectly sound state. 
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enquiring, and scepticism is vielding, and chesnut 
timber becoming more scarce. * * + * 
“T wish youto saw the block of kyanized wood 
which you will receive with this, into two pieces, 
and give the editor of the Railroad Journal one of 
them. Yours truly, 
Witt Jackson. 


Transportation. of Troops, Munitions of War 
and the Mails, by the U. S. Government 
on the Railways of Companies. 

The following communication is from a gentle- 
man of enlarged views, close observation, and a 
thorough investigation of the operation and influ- 
ences of railroads upon the great interests of the 
country; and we commend his views to the conside- 
ration of all who feel an interest in the progress and 
improvements of the age in which we live. 

RAILWAYS AND THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

The Law in the state of New York to fix compensa- 
tion for carrying the U.S; Mails; English rates for 
mail service on Railroads, etc. 

For the American Railroad Journal, 

I am glad to find that the Journal has taken up 
the cause of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Railroad, in the cqurse pursued by the Post- 
master General, in reference to the comparative ser- 


vice rendered by this road, and others, in carrying) 
the present bulky mails; and the maximum com-| 


pensation $237.50, or 25 per cent. over the old 
post coaches.. Few there are that get this trifling 
recompense, tor the valuable service performed. 

There isa mass of prejudice and. error in this 
country, particularly in high places, as to the ratio 
of “ just compensation,” to railways, for carrying the 
mails, and the service they are now, and will be 
hereafter, to the general government. 

If I am not mistaken, this prejudice is the linger- 
ing influence of, and is fanned by the old stage con- 
tractors. 


horse, and 20 to 30 miles per hour; the rate of speed 


now being introduced, by contract, on.our thoiough-| 








ae 





Tn 1836, ‘the writer had the pleasure and opportu- 
nity to-aid.the late aud talented J.B. Yates to bring 
in “@ patern bill,” for the Attica and Buffalorailroad. 
(passed 3d of May, 1836.) It had in view, the es- 
pecial protection of the rights of the people, and of 
the general government ; also to force a “ just com- 
pensation,” to railways. This law. was enacted to 
prevent their refusal toicarry the U.S. mails. The 
20th Sec. of the act referred to, was.as follows: 

“ It shall be the duty of the said company, when 
applied to: by the Postmaster General, to carry the 
mails of the United States, on the said road ; and in 
case they shall not agree with him.as to the-rate of 
compensation therefor, and as to the time, manner, 
and condition of carrying the same, it-shall be law- 
ful for the Governor of this state (New York) to 
appoint three commissioners, who, or a majority of 
them, after fifteen days notice, in writing, to said 
company, shall fix and determine the prices, terms, 
and conditions aforesaid.” 

This law preserves the sovereignty of the state 
in the action of the Governor, to force an equitable 
compensation, and in my view, covers the ground 
completely. The great state of New York, with a 
liberal spirit that was commendable, has been the 
first to aid the general government to acquire the 
right to pass through and over this state, with her 
mails, by railways. This example shonld be fol- 
lowed by other states in the same spirit: And in a 
similar spirit, the general government should loose 
no time, while railways are weak, in debt, and pay- 
ing poor dividends, particalarly to the south and to 
the west, to pass some general law #o aid railways. 
This should be done to carry out and complete the 
sea board line, with the rib railways over the Alle- 
ghenies, in the course of construction, through the 
same states, to St. Louis; and to the Lakes. 

This can be done by a Joan of the Bonds of the 


They would compare their horses_of flesh, | Post Office Department, to such railways as are 
and the average of 5 miles per honr, to the iron} 


completed, and can give security to perform mail 
service—such for instance as the Wilmington and 
Raleigh—say in amount equal to the capital, $6000 


fares, where they have laid down the heavy edgejper mile, it will require, at 5 per cent., to pay the 


rail, The cuckoo ‘song of stage contractors is ‘‘mo- 
nopolizing monopoly, railway extortion,” etc.; and 
we find this error echoed by the postmasters g general, 


at Washington, for the last 10 years, and many| 


others in high places, with the honorable exception | 


of John C. Spencer, of this state, late Secretary of} 


War, who has had the opportunity to see, and the 


in carrying our increasing mails, and for military 
defence. 

I agree that Congress shall have the right to 
use railways, for the conveyance of the United 
States mails; and I wil add, for the argument, that 
railways have no right to refuse to carry the mails: 
yet, in this country of laws, this right to use the rail- 
roads must be under salutary restrictions. A fair 
bargain.on both sides, with a power to fix a just 
compensation in the several states. Then, when 
there is fault or default, in carrying the mails up to 
contract time, let the law and the press step in to 
right matters. Let us be cautious how we appoint 
“boards of commissioners,” as lately called for by 
the New Haven Register, “to see that the roads are 
kept in order—enquire into all abuses of their char- 
ters—examine their general concerns, and see that 
the mails have every facility for rapid transmission 
and delivery.” 

If Connecticut, Virginia, and other states, will do 
as the state of New Yprk has done, the general g go- 
vernment will haye all the right and privileges on 
railways they are entitled to. 





fate per mile per annum, the government is now 
disposed to pay on important routes. The conside- 
ration being the perpelual right, from the states, and 
their local corporations, to transport the mails, ‘with 
such other privileges as may be agreed on. For 
instance, such as the transportation of troops and 


| Munitions of war, at fixed low rates, for each soldier, 
liberality to acknowledge the advantages of railways, /and ton per mile. 
‘through the bonds of the Post Office department, can 


A general law to aid railways, 


be framed with security to the general government; 
beneficial to the revenue, and is highly important to 
secure a cheap and uniform rate of postage. 

Laws in the several states to force these private 
incorporations to a compromise,in carrying the mails 
it would appear, is necessary; when we find a pow- 
erful canal and railway family influence, combine, 
in a neighboring state, to tax the U, S, government, 
and the travelling public, for the especial benefit. of 
the state. Ona main sea board line of railways, in 
fact a partnership concern, the state putting in no 
money, but yielding up the sovereignty for a paltry 
$30,000 or $40,000 per annum. This exhibit of 
state cupidity should be a beacon to the genetal gov- 
ernment, to secure, in time, the consent of the seve- 
ral state legislatures, to a law giving the right to fix 
an eqitable rate, or to force an agreement, with the 
several railways for their perpetual use, in carrying 
the mails and munitions of war. 

Monarehial Great Britain, to carry out her penny 
postage system, where there is not one newspaper to 
our dozen, has seen it for her interest, early in the 


railway moveient, to pursue.a liberal, ua and 
to pay an egitable rate per mile per annum, 

By a reference to the semi-annual English 
reports in Herepath, and the other railway Fasten 
you receive, you will find that the principal .rail- 
ways in England receive from the government, (and 
without cayil,) $600 to $700 per-mile per, annam.— 

The lowest rates on their branch railways-and 
short cross roads exceed, I believe $300 per mile per 
annum. This is the highest rate allowed by. the Post 
master general, and then only on the main line be- 
tween Washington and New York. 

Here immense mails are transported, partichlarly 
about these days, at a rate per ton weight, that does 
not exceed that of “parcels of merchandise” paid to 
railways in Great Britain. A large portion of uur 
railways are studgingly paid. $50 to $150 per mile 


road £ 


official scolding done gratis. 
considering the service received, and that asan iii 
vestment, (now upwards of $130,000,000— on more 
than 6000 miles of railway in operation “in these 
United States,) that does not yet pay their enterpri- 
sing projectors’ (except in New England) legal inter- 
est. But for railways the present cheap system of 
postage (a blessing to all classes,) could not hare been 
successfully introduced. W ith the sea board line com: 
pleted from Maine to. Texas, andthe Jines, through 
the several states into the interior and to the Lakes; 
we can have our two cent postage, while-our news- 
papers and periodicals can, as they should; go-free 
This will best ensure the continuance of our Repub- 
lican institutions and “ diffuse. knowledge‘ among 
men.” It binds the Union, literally, in bands of 
iron, and its value cannot be estimated by: dollars 
and cents, 

The sum claimed by the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac Railway: Company? for the sSer- 
vice performed—ensuring certainty and celerity—the 
life of business, is cheap compared with the rates 
formerly paid on this route to tle “Swift Sure” stage 
contractors. How does the average rates per* mile 
per annun, in this country, compare with those of 
Great Britain? Let Major Hobbie, who has: just 
returned from England and the Continent, enlighten 
us, Mr. Cave Johnson, and our thirtieth congress: 
They will find, or I am much mistaken, that for half 
the distance of miles of-railways completed in’ Eng- 
land and: Scotland, and on territory not to be com: 
pared with the state of New York ; instead of these 
wide spread United States, double, if not treble, .is 
paid per annum for mail service, to that now paid 


’| by our government, for the same period. 


It will be an interesting enquiry. Will.you ask 
our friend, E. Hedge, I believe: now. in England, to 
enlighten us on this subject, and oblige, 


Yours truly, J. E. B. 


Value of Railroad Stocks, and their Prospee- 
tive Values in the U, S, 

The following statement in relation tothe Massa 
chusetts railroads, during the past: year, is highly 
gratifying to those engaged in the construction, of 
new lines, as well as to'those interested in the roads 
bere named. The annual ‘reports will show that 
the earnings of the numerous railroads, in. the coun- 
try, will greatly- exeeed that of the preceding year; 
and many people who had articles teady for maritet 
in the fall of 1846, after the close of canal naviga- 
tion, will duly appreciate the value of railroads. to 
the farmer. Another such demand, in winter, for the 
produets of the soil would be sure to bring millions 
of capital from other investments if al 








tion of railroads. 
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The following semi-annual dividends, for 
the six months just ended or about to close, 
are announced: 

Boston and Maine railroad, five per cent. 

Boston and Worcester railroad, five per 
cent. 

‘Fitchburg railroad, five per cent. 

Western railroad, four per cent. 
Lowel railroad, four per cent. 

Eastern railroad, four per cent. 

Boston and Providence railroad, four per 
cent. 

Old Colony railroad, three per cent. 

Fall River railroad, three per cent. 

The receipts of the Western Road for the 
financial year, ending on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, have been $1,318,000, showing an in- 
crease over last year of $365,000 or $1,000 
per day, for every day in the year, Sundays 
and holydays included. This is $265,000 
more than the estimate made at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Corporation. The in- 
crease last week was $11,000, and the busi- 
ness of the approaching season, after the close 
of navigation, promises to be much greater 
Ahan ever before.” : 


Commerce of the New York Canals in 1847. 
© The Albany Argus gives the following statement 
of the past years’ business on the N. Y canals. It 
shows an extraordinary increase over the preceding 





To those who recollect vividly the day, in 1817, 
when the first spade was put into the ground, offi- 
cially, in its construction, near thirty-one years ago, 
and who recollect ‘he predictions of intelligent men 
of that day, in relation to its ultimate completion, 
and thé returns to be derived from it—this wonder- 
ful increase of receipts, on a rate of tolls reduced, at 
least, one half from what the original estimates were 
based upon— is highly interesting. ; 

The amount of tonnage passing through the ca- 
nal, during its eight months of navigation, was | ,995,- 
933 ; and the value‘of that tonnage was $165,365,- 
986; being over six millions of dollars greater than 
the entire exports of the United Stattes, for the year, 
ending Ist of Jaly, 1947. 

“We have,” says the Argus, “ procured 
from the Canal Department some it.teresting 
items from the annual statement of the com- 
mercé of the canals of our state which we 
publish in advanceof the full statement, which 
we hope to take place in a few days. The 
few items we give will, however, be found of 
much interest, embracing as they do the most 
prominent point of the annual statements. 

The ‘receipts of flour, wheat and corn, 
which we publish, embrace the deliveries a 
Albany and West Troy ; those at Waterford, 
which will increase the aggregates to but a 
small extent, not having been received at the 





department. ‘ 

“ip 1847. bn 
Flour, bris. Wheat, bus. Corn, bus. 
Alban 2,376,675 1,296,625 2,995,568 
West Troy, 1,575,047 2,600,951 3,025,576 
Total, 3,951,722 ais 6,021,144 

L 

The receipts of the same article, for this year, we 


in the aggregate, not having the deliveries at 


two points separate. 
pow » ec OTR eg Oe 
Wheat, bush... 20. 005 coerce 150,636 


: Corn, bush .... exhibit 2 — a moo 
These exhibit.an increase in the seve- 
ral-articles as fllows: 





Corn, bush... .s.s cece sees «2 0-4,410995 

These figures will be somewhat increased 
by the statement from Waterford, but not ma- 
terially. 

The number of boats navigating the canals 
and registered on the Ist of January, 1847, 
was 2725; since then there have been regis 
tered 1492 boats, making an aggregate of 
4217 boats. Taking 80 feet as the average 
length of each boat registered since January 
1, 1847, and it will be seen that 22 miles of 
boats have been added, and the tonnage in- 
creased 110,000 tons at least. 

The increase of the property coming to tide 
water has of course increased the tonnage 
transported and the value of property moved. 

The tonnage of the property delivered at 
West Troy and Albany this year, is 1,708,- 
933 tons, being an increase of 346,614 tons 
over last year, A similar rate of increase 
applied to the property going from the Hud- 
son would give the up tonnage at 287,000 
tons, and an aggregate of 1,995,933 tons. 

The value of the property delivered from 
the canals at Albany and West Troy. this 
year, is $72,365,885, an increase of $20,869, 
730 over the value of the property delivered 
at the same points last year. Assuming that 
the value of property cleared from the Hud- 
son this year has increased in like proportion, 
its amount would be about $93,000,000,— 
This would give an aggregate 01 $165,365,- 
986, an amount greater by ¢18,820,347 than 
the value of the entire imports into the Uni- 
ted States for the year ending July, 1847, and 
greater by 6,717,364 than the value of the 
entire exports.” 





Improved Manufacture of Rails, 
We find the following article in relation to Mr. 
Thorneycrofi’s improved mode of manufacturing 










‘mote serious, and alarming accidents have 


taken place from this cause. | 

Mr. Thorneycroft, of Wolvefhampton, the 
eminent ironmaster,among many others, hav- 
ing been consulted on the subject, applied 
himself earnestly to its consideration and ac- 
cumplishment; and, we are happp to say, has 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Samples of the rails have been inspec- 
ted by many of the most eminent railway and 
other engineers in the kingdom, all of whom 
have expressed their decided opinion of the 
complete success of the new manufacture.— 
One of them, a man of great eminence in his 
profession, having been to the works, and in- 
spected the improved made of manufacture, 
pronounced it most simple and perfect, and 
the greatest improvement that has been made 
in the make of iron rails since railways have 
been known; and, to use his own words, “it 
must prove a great national benefit, and I[ 
hope the inventor will be amply rewarded for 
his trouble and enterprise.” In the expres- 
sion of this sentiment we most heartily concur. 

We last week announced, in out list of pa- 
tents, this invention ; and we have since had 
an opportunity of closely inspecting parts of 
four rails, which had been broken to show 
the fracture of the iron at one end, while the 
other was polished, and an acid applied, show- 
ing all the lamine, and every seam formed 
by the faggotting of the iron. .The following 
diagrams will clearly show Mr, Thorney- 
croft's improvements :— 


rails, in the London Mining Journal for June i2th.| fegaes 
The editor of that useful Journal has examined the| &&= 


rails, broken to exhibit the condition of the bar when 
manufactured in the ordinary way, and by the im- 
proved mode, and the accompanying cuts are said 
to represent the condition ofthe iron. If the process 
of Mr. Thorneycroft will prevent the lamination or 
splintering of the rails, it is desirable that it should 
be introduced into all the rolling mills in-this coun- 
try, as well as in Europe, as this has been a source 
of serious anxiety to railroad companies. We shalj 
look for further information in relation to it. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RAlIL- 
WaY RAILS. 

Thorneycroft's Patent Anti-laminating Rail. 

Among the difficulties which railway en- 
gineers have had to contend with, there has, 
perhaps, been none which has caused them 
greater anxiety than the lamination of the 
iron, of which the rails are formed, from their 
being piled and faggotted together, causing 
to splinter off on the face, on the passing of 
heavy trains, rendering them dangerous and 
useless in a short period after being laid down 
and entailing continual and heavy expenses. 
It has long been a subject of deep tnought 
and serious consideration, how this lamina- 
tion and splintering could be remedied ; for 
as the traffic and the weight of the locomo- 
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Fig. 1 represents a section of a rail man- 
ufactured on the old method, showing the la- 
mination of the iron from top to bottom. Fig. 
2 shows Mr. Thorneycroft’s improvement, by 
which it will be seen that the part of the iron 
liable to wear away is one perfect homogene- 
ous body, as much so as if it was cast-iron or 
cast-steel, still perfectly malleable as any 
other wrought or rolled iron, but, being joint- 
less, is perfectly free from lamingw, and not 
liable to splinter off on the edges, We un- 
derstand the ratls are about to be. laid down 
immediately at some of the principle stations 
on the larger lines, where the most severe 
trials will be given them. The inventor ap- 
pears to be quite confident that the results 
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tive engine increases, the evil becomes sti!l 


will prove highly satisfactory ; and, indeed, 
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in this there seems little difference of opinion 
among all who have inspected them—a few 
months, however, will decide, and, in the 
mean time, specimens may be inspected at our 
office. 

We understand that Mr. Oliver Ames, of Falls 
Village, Connecticut, has patented a mode of man- 
ufacturing rails and tire, in which the “ pile,” or 
“ faggot,” is twisted before rolling, and by which 
operation the fibres of the iron are laid together like 
the strans of a rope, thereby preventing the mischief 
arising from lamination, as is intended by Mr. 
Thorneycroft in his plan above described; and we 
understand that the expense of giving the twist is so 
trifling, when the machinery is prepared, that it will 
cost very littke more than when made in the ordina- 
ry way. We hope, ere long, to have a full descrip- 
tion of this process of manufacture for publication. 





: Raliroads iu the West. 

We find the following in the Chicago Democrat of 
Dec. 2d, in relation to the railroad projects in the 
West. It alludes, however, only to a part of those 
now in course of construction, and about to be com- 
menced, : 

We have recently met with two of our friends, of 
the profession, going westward to take charge of 
works, one in Illinois and one in Indiana. That 
in Illinois, the Springfield, Jacksonville and Mere- 
dosia road has been purchased by a company in 
New York and eastward, and is to be under the 
charge of Mr. J. E. Surpman, of New York; and 
that in Indiana, from Indianapolis to La Fayette, 
and thence on tu the Lake, to connect with the road 
from Chicago to Detroit, and to Toledo, is, we un- 
derstand, to be in charge of Mr. A. C. Twininc— 
both of whom have gone west to commence oper- 
ations. 

If these roads shall be constructed and brought 
into use within two or three years, others will also 
be undertaken, not enumerated in the following list: 

The editor of the Democrat says :—“ The 
gigantic railroad projects of the west, appear 
to move forward with rapid strides. ‘The 
speculative time of 1836, projected the vari- 
ous routes, but it now remains for most of 
those routes which have since been looked 
upon as in a great degree chimerical, to be 
carried into operation, These roads will re- 
quire a large amount of capital to complete 
them ; but it may not be expected that all of 
thern will be commenced upon immediately. 

Commencing with the Canada road. If 
the two termini are made west, the capital re- 
quired will. be $6,000,000. 

The road from Detroit to Port Huron, will 
require an expenditure of $700,000. ‘I'wen- 
ty miles of this line will be finished by July 
next. 

The Michigan Central Road, now being 
completed, will expend at least $5,000,000, 
to connect with the Buffalo and Mississippi 
road, at the State line of Indiana. 

Cost of the 65 miles of the Buffalo. and 
Mississippi road from the junction of the 
Central road, to Chicago, $2,000,000. Cost 
——— from Chicago to Fox River, $500,- 


Road from Toledo, 67 miles to Indiana 
state line to intersect with Buffalo and Missis- 
sippi road, now let out to grade; estimated 
capital, $1,500,000. : 
The railway proposed, and which is to be 
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carried into effect under charters from the 
states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, is to ex- 
tend from a point opposite St. Louis, to Whee- 
ling on the Ohio ; passing over the route of 
the present national road, through Vandalia, 
Indianapolis and Columbia ; the distance be- 
tween St. Louis and Wheeling being 638 
miles. Estimated cost at $20,000,000. 

The road from Cario to the [llinois canal: 
The state has expended a million on this 
route and have recently abandoned it to a 
new company. It is supposed $2,000,000 
more will complete it. 

The several reads now building in Ohio. 
and to be commenced next spring, will re- 
quire $3,000,000 more. 

Here, then, is work laid out that will cost 
at least $42,000,000 at the West, to say no- 
thing of sides lines, ete. The capital for them, 
however, does not equal the call of. instal- 
ments for railroad purposes in England, do- 
ring any two months within the past year 
At the east the projected lines will cost as 
much, if not more ; so thatin round numbers, 
$100,000,000 will be required to be expend- 
ed the next three years in railways. 

Of all those routes, we do not know of one 
which will cost so small in proportion to its 
length, or whose prospects of a remunerative 
return are as good, as the Galena and Chi- 
cago Union Railroad. Let this road be bu 
completed to Fox river, and it wili add twen 
ty-five per cent. to the value of real estate 
along its route, and for miles, in the interior, 
from its termination.” 





The Postmaster Genera! and the Railroads 
again. 

In the Journal for December 4th and Lith, we had 
something to say in relation to the disagreement be- 
tween the Postmaster General and the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad Company.— 
It is not, and has not been our wish or intention to 
evince a fault finding disposition, nor to take sides 
with one party against the other; but we consider 
the subject one of such growing importance, not 
only to the people, but also to the general govern- 
ment, as well as to the railroad companies—that we 
consider it the right of the Journal to speak freely 
in relation to it. 

The object, for which we suppose the Post Office 
was established, was the accommodation of the people, 
and therefore the Postmaster General, the “foreman” 
of the department, to speak technically or profession- 
ally, ought to employ the best “journeymen” with- 
in his reach, to accomplish the object in view, and 
to pay a fair price for the service rendered ; and es- 
pecially to pay for speed and certainty, in the trans- 
portation of the most important mails in the coun- 
try, rather than to send one of them by a circuitous 
routé of three hundred aad fifty miles, of dangerous 
winter navigation, in 25 to 30 hours, because he can 
get it done for $97.10 a mile !—amounting only to 
$34,000 per annum, instead of sending it by the di- 
rect route, one hundred and thirty miles in ten hours, 
at a cost of $260 per mile, and the annual cost of 
$32,252 |! 

But the best way to place the subject fairly before 
the public is to-give the last letter of Mr. Cave 
Johnson, which, in our estimation, is in much the 
same spirit and style of the village pettifogger, in a 
justice’s court, rather than like the dignified coun- 
sellor in the court of last resort, at Washington— 
and also the reply of Mr. Edward Robinson, presi- 


dent of the railroad company, arraigned by the P. 
M. General—and we ask for both of them a candid 
perusal, 

We also give, in this number, a communication 
from an old and valued correspondent, who is per- 
fectly conversant witb the great and growing inter-. 
ests of the country, the value of railroads and canals. 
in developing those interests ; and the importance of 
railroads in the transportation of the mails, troops 
and munitions of war, and the transaction of busi- 
ness. His opinions and recommendations are en- 
titled to consideration and respect; and we there- 
fore devote much space, in this number, to the sub- 
ject, as we intend to send it to gentlemen of intelli- 
gence and influence in different parts of the coun- 
try, in the hope of drawing such attention to the 
subject'as will ensure the adoption of measures to 
prevent similar controversies hereafter. All we ask 
of the department is to allow liberal rates for, and 
only in proportion to, speed and punctuality; andthen 
to require of the companies a éicrough compliance 
with their contracts. 

The letter of the P. M. General is as follows: 
Post Orrice Department, Dec. 20, 1847. 

Sir :—In answer to the inquiries made in 
your letter, which was received to lateon 
Saturday evening for reply, | have the honor 
to state— 

That the price to be paid the. bay line is 
$34,000 per annum, a distance of miles 
—being less than $100 per mile, for taking 
the great southern mail to Petersburg. and 
for the supply of Richmond. The two-horse 
carriage conveyance from this city to Rich- 
mond and back, for local supply, costs $13,- 
000— making in all $47,000, 

The service superseded by these contracts 

cost as follows : 

The railroad and steamboat service from this to 

Richmond .... «+++ +++. eutiesdke <siue 252 00 

Local supply between Norfolk and Balti- 
more and Norfolk and Riehmond.... 

Balance of service on horse-routes dis- 
continued 


Service between Richmond and Peters- 
burg, to be discontinued. ........ «++. 


9,200 00 
305. 00 
5,818 48 


$47,575 48 
Difference between the old and new service, $575 





The lowest sum demanded by the company from 
this to Richmond was.... ...........05. 252 
The sum offered by the department was.... 29,480 


DURING a sickerneaestpan scares 277 
The demand of the company was $22 50 


is 75% niles long—more than the 

ment was authorized by the acts of 

to pay. The cost of the substituted . service 
was no doubt greatly increased by the short 
notice given me by the company of their de- 
termination to throw off the mails, and. by 
the undue advantage taken in compelling me 
to make this change in the winter. The-re- 


contract has, however, resulted in a small 
saving on the route itself; andin a ve 
one, when the whole railroad service in 
United States is taken into consideration.— 
Had I made such a contract, regardless 


of 
the aets of Congress, of the settled adjudi 
‘ions of the department, and the ah sacy 





dent Tyler in favor of this particular com- 


per mile per annum upon the railroad, which © 


fusal of the department to make an illegal 


apa 


“isions of. all. my predecessors—of every-. 
thing. indeed, but the dispensation of Presi-, 
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pany—wpbat other railroads ‘in the United 
States could have Been dénied a ‘similar vio- 
lation of law in its behalf, and a similar. in- 
’ c¥éase of pay? ~ Or aré ‘such favors to be 
conceded only to those whose roads are, for- 
tunately, located hear the seat of government? 
Or to those who ‘are bold enough, if the law 
is not bent at their dictation, to suit their in- 
terests, to wage a war of destruction upon the 
accommodation and rights of thé public? I 
may here remark, that it is confidently be- 
lieved that there is no railroad in the service 
of the department that cannot show greater 
hardships.in its mail arrangements as a rea- 
son for increase of compensation, than the 
Richmond company. 

» On, this road, the service is performed in 
the day ; the hours .suit its way travel, the 
connexion of its trains, and its connexions 
with other roads... To what extent my yield- 
ing to its demand would have. probably in- 
creased the cost of mai] transportation on 
railroads throughout the United States, it is 
difficult to,estimate ; but it is easy to see that 
it- would have broken down all legal restric- 
tions, and deranged the system of compensa- 
tion established under the law. 

» Phe time allowed the bay line for the de- 
livery of the mail in Richmond is twenty- 
five hours—that is, from 11 o’clock, P. M., 
until 12 thenext night. . The local mails 
frem this city to Richmond in two-horse car- 
riage’, by Fredericksburg, are twenty-three 
hours—that is, from 6>A. M. each day until 
5 A. M., the nextday. 


“Phe mail from Petersburg going south is 
to depart upon the arsiual of: the~boats, but 
not to-delay later than 12 o'clock P. M., for 
their arrival, _ Under the former arrangement 
the mail departed at 94, P. M., from Peters- 
burg by the summer schedule, and 34 P. M., 
by the winter. The delay in the departure 
from that place is, however, overcome by an 
engagement on the part of the contractors to 
expeditesover their routes, so as to make the 
time ofvarrival at- Charleston the samo as 
on the summer schedule, It is confidently 
believed that, when the bay line is properly 
regulated, as it soon will be, the departure 
from-Petersburg will be made at an earlier 
hour. The bay route does not furnish so 
satisfactory Service as the Richmond railroad. 
But I was obliged by the Richmond Railroad 
Company itself to place the great southern 
mail on some other route. ‘They refused, 
utterly, to take it over their’ road from and 
after the 1th of December, unless I would 
make with them an illegal contract—unless 
I would stipulate to pay them a compensation 
forbidden by law. 

. The exacting spirit of monopolies could 
not display ‘itself in a more despotic form 
than is exhibited in this case. The opinion 
of the dfficer, whose duty it is by’ law to iu- 
térpret as well as execute this law—the de- 
cisons of his four immediate predecessors, 
sanctioned and confirmed as they were by the 
acts of and 1845, and acquiesced in by 
this Very Company from 1839 to °1843, are 
all set asidé ‘and disregarded, and the sum of 
me more than could be paid insisted on 
béfore the publie could be accommodated.— 





And this is followed up by @ refusal even to} 
continue the service at ‘the very high price 
offered—fof the accomodation and conveni- 
ence of the very people who gave existence 
to'the Corporation, and who are so deeply in- 
terested ‘in its successfvl management, until 
Congress could review the law, and settle its 
construction. : 


So anxious was I to have the service con- 
tinued on that road, that I’ not only offered 
them the maximum price ($237 50 per mile) 
for single daily service, but I consented, upon 
the application of others, to permit the service 
to be continued, without contract, as had been 
the case for many months before, so as to give 
the company time to apply to Congress for 
an exposition of the laws, or for an increase 
of pay; but this was declined by their pre- 
sident. . ‘The servicé on this road is once a 
day. The service between this city and New 
York is twice daily, and the pay averages 
150 dollars per tile per annum, and for sin- 
gle daily service. For the service on the 
roads between New York and Boston, and 
Albany and Buffalo, the pay averages less 
than 100 dollars per mile. On other roads, 
less favorably circumstanced, having heavy 
mails to convey, and but little travel, and 
compelled to perform the whole service in 
the night, the sum of $287 50 per mile is the 
highest price paid for single daily service. 
When these circuwstances are considered, if 
there had been no legal restrictions on rail- 
road pay, I can see no justification for giving 
a higher price for mail transportation over the 
Richmond road. .Nor can I readily believe 
that the citizens of Virginia themselves, own- 
iff; as I understand, two-fifths of the stock 
of this road, would jusify me in yielding to 
the exactions of this company a greater price 
than is paid on the roads in the other States 
of the Unios. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant. 

C. Jonnson. 

Hon. W. L. Goggin, 

Chairman Com. P. O. and P. Roads. 


In reply to Mr. Johnson’s letter which appeared 
in the Union of the 20th, the following appeared in 
the same paper on the 22d. 

We ask attention to the reflection of Mr. 
Johnson, against the company, when speaking of 
“ the short notice given me by the company of their de- 
termination to throw off the mails, and by the undue 
advantage taken,” &c., and then to Mr. Robinson’s 
statement in relation to the same point; inthe 4th 
paragraph of the following letter, 

Tu.the Editor of the. Union: 
Brown’s Hote, Washingtcn city, 
December 22, 1847, 

Sin :.In your paper of yesterday I observe 
that the Postmaster General makes out a 
strong case in behalf of the department against 
the. steamboat and railroad companies be- 
tween Washington and Richmond; but I 
believe that you have lived long enough to 
know that, more frequently than otherwise, 
there are two. sides. to a case, and that the 
worse may often appear the better cause, if 
an advocate is allowed tostray from the facts 
and abandon the record. 


The facts of the present case are simply 


——— 


resolution of Congress, a contract between 
the steamboat company and the department 
forthe transportation of the mail: between 
Washington and Aquia ereek at the*rate of 
$12,752 per annum, to continue until ‘Ist 
July, 1847. At the same time, there being 
no-contract, and none likely to be made be- 
tiveen the railroad company and the depart: 
ment, Mr. 'T'yler, then President, was selected 
by the parties to arbitrate the matter’ ‘His 
decision gave the compahy the sum’ of 
$19,500 (about $260 per mile) for the trans- 
portation of the mails one year between Ac- 
quia creek and Richmond. At the expira- 
tion of this tefm—say on the Ist July, 1844 
—the mail was continued on the ‘route for 
the same compensation, and was so continued 
until [st July last, when proposals were issued 
for the service. between Washington and 
Richmond. At this letting, a bid was made 
by the railroad company for the entire route 
from Washington to Richmond, of $36,500 
per annum; and, although no other offer 
came from any quarter, it was rejected by the 
department. - A proposition was then made 
by the same company, that, at the mutual 
pleasure of both parties, the mail should be 
continued on the route for the compensation 
previously paid, which amounted to the sum 
of $32,252 in all, per annum, which sum 
will show a surplus of but $1,377 over what 
the route of 130 miles, (nearly 131. miles,) 
at $237 50 per mile, would amount to, and 
which surplus is not sufficient to defray the 
expense of transporting the mail when de- 
livered in Washington, Alexandria, Frede- 
ricksburg, and Richmond. This proposition 
was likewise rejected by the Postmaster 
General,’ who insisted upon the sum of 
$2,985 less than the amount named. 

Under the impression that the opinion: of 
eminent legal gentlemen, entertained in com- 
mon with the first officers of the government, 
wben maturely considered by the Postmaster 
General, might induce him to reconsider his 
decision, and anxious to avoid the incon- 
venience and disorder which would result to 
the department by a contrary course, the 
companies proposed to continue the service, 
and rely on the justice of the department to 
award them a fair compensation. 


Finding, at the expiration of one quarter, 
that the views of the Postmaster General had 
undergone no change, and unwilling to en- 
counter the expenses incident to a continu- 
ance of their service at the most expensive 
season of the year, when to the hazards of 
night service on the river were to be added 
the expenses of an extra train on the. rail- 
road portion of the route, the directors unani- 
mously resolved no longer to continue the 
transportation of the mail after 10th Decem- 
ber following. This decision was made 
known to the Postmaster General ‘early in 


was given watil the twenty-sixth ; because 
the Postmaster General had stated that a 
notice of ten or twenty days only was neaés- 
sary to enable him to perfect other arrange- 
ments. 


With what reason, thet, can the ‘Postma’ 








these: In 1843 there existed, under a joint 


ter General find fault with the course of the 


October, ‘though no formal notice thereof’ 


one sam, be ic >. ie, oe 1 ee i a a 


















companies? Ele was aware of their dissat- 
isfaction with his views of the Jaws. which 
related to. their compensation ; and knowing 
that reliance was felt upon a change of his 
opinion, it was his duty, when certain that 
that opinion would undergo no change, te 
take such course as seemed to him best un. 
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groaned, would ever have been lightened,|them in f 





but for the aid of railroads? Certainly not, 
so far as our widely-extended country is con- 
cerned. What is the result to the revenues 
of the Post Office Department? A largely 
increased income, and the flattering hope, 


jadvanced by the Postmoster General, that 





der the circumstances, and not rely upon the|the period is not distant when a further re- 
continuance of service liable any moment to|duction may be expected of that tax which 
disruption, The impression has gone abroad, now weighs but as a feather on the commu- 
that the companies on the route exact notinity. To the railroads of the country, and to 


. only an illegal compensation, but one greatly|no other canse, can these incalculable bene- 


exceeding a fair proportion for the use of/fits be traced. They have been able and 
their route. ‘\efficient agents in the greatest reformation of 
In regard to the first objection, no, lawyer, |the age ; and, like all reformers, have met 
whose, opinion is worth much, has yet been|but scofis and derision, No portion of the 
found. to concur with the Postmaster General vast good which has accrued through their 
in his construction of the laws which relate| means to the department has enured to them; 
to railroad and steamboat compensatioa for| for their compensation has not increased one 
mail-service ; and, as regards the latter im-|cent, whilst their labors have been quad. 
pression, I need only refer any disinterested | rupled. 
mind.to the peculiar characteristics of the| Is it, to say the least, poli-ic on the part of 
steamboat and rail route between Washing-|the government, under such circumstances, 
ton and Richmond to satisfy such, that if the|to ask or receive of the companies, engaged 
maximum of the law, “¢300 per mile for in the transportation of the great mails of the 
one or more daily mails,” is allowed the|country, an ungracious service? Is it not 
companies, it will not realize to the stock-| rather best to encourage, by liberal laws upon 
holders that fair and just proportion of their|the subject, the construction of important 
income which ought to be expected from the) railroads, the cost of which (as Mr. Spencer, 
government, formerly Secretary of War, so justly remark- 
In the first place, the largest daily mail ined, in his report to Congress) “is as much 
the United States is taken both ways over it. ‘actually added to the defensive means of the 
It traverses a country which offers but little | nation, without any expense to the general 
support in the way of local travel or freight, government.” 
and that lithe which is derived from the} I cannot conclude without some reference 
steamboat portion of the route is al-|tothe balance sheet of the Postmaster Gene- 
most totally surrendered to the necessity. of a/ral, attached to his statement of yesterday. 
rapid transportation of the mail. It saves!'To make up the sum which is requisite to 
to the department 15 hours beyond any route, show that for service fifteen hours longer 
or mode of transportation, which it can adopt, | than the old, he pays no more, the mail-pa 
aud thus will be enabled, in the absence of for the route between Richmond and Peters- 
any contract for the mail, to obtain, through| burg, (never yet stopped) is abstracted, with- 
the transportation of express packages, (which|out the information on his part as to how 
are fast taking the place of the mails,) a/this mail is to be transported in future, or 
compensation more than equivalent to any | whether itis to be taken between the two 
income which can reasonably be expected at! places at all. ‘I'he latter idea is the most 
the hands of the department. Finally, the)plausible, as a northern editor has already 
service performed for the department is equal |advanced the opinion that Mr- Johnson ex- 
to one-third of the whole service done on the| pects to reduce the cost of mail transportation 


route ; for the fact of no freight being trans- 
ported on the steamboat portion of the route, 
none between Acquia creck and Fredericks- 
burg, and but one train per week between 
Fredericksburg and Richmond, makes it ne- 
cessary to look to the transportation of the 
mail.and passengers almost entirely for the 
expenses of the route, and a very moderate 
dividend for the stockholders. Of this ser- 
vice the department has received a propor- 
tion of one-third, whilst the compensation re- 
ceived from it is not one-tenth of the income 
on the route. 

Iam pleased that the merits of railroad 
service, in connexion with the government, 
have.a fair cbance of being canvassed by the 
public. The great benefits which have re- 
suled from a reduced system of postage are, 
I believe, now generally acknowledged, as 
well in.this country asin Great Britain. In 
both. countries the reformation has been sim- 
ultaneous, Can any one doubt that this im- 


mense tax, under which the public so long 





by breaking up the mail-routes of the coun- 
try to an equal extent. Mr. Johnson’s mode 
of getting more mail service for reduced pay, 
is strongly exemplified in his contract by the 
Bay, where he expects to obtain 350 miles 
by water for the same money which obtained 
for him only 150 by land. 

I shall now conclude with the remark, 
that the directors of the companies between 
Washington and Richmond, having careful- 
ly weighed this matter, have, on consultation 
with a majority of their stockholders, (among 
which is the State of Virginia. through her 
board of public works,) resolved, unani- 
mously, that they will’no longer furnish in- 
creased service for diminished pay; and 
doubt not, when the public learn, as they 
now do, that the companies were willing. to 
continue their service till a reasonable time, 
in viewgof the action of Congress, provided 
the Postmaster General had been willing to 
apply for an explanation of the laws on the 
subject, that the public yoice will sustain 








proper to pursue, 


I remain, very respectfully, ">" 
eT BD. ROBINSONE 2 
esident Richmond, Fredericksburg,” 
and Potomac Railroad Company. 





Intercommunication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, ; 


Dear Sir.—An article in your estimable 
Review for July, from Professor Forshiey, of 
Louisiana, on the subject of a railroad to-the 
Pacific, seems to call forsome remarks from 
me, as it directly alludes to and compares my 
project with one for a_more southern route, 

When I first gave my undivided attention 
to the subject of a communication across our 
continent, and long before my proposition of 
1844 was ‘made public, I examined the whole 
continent, as far as its topography was known, 
from Panama tothe Arctic ocean. 

First. It appeared that the more narrow 
points, the shortest distance across, would be 
the most desirable, therefore Panama and all 
the Isthmus of Mexico claimed my atténtion: 
The first object in such a work being’ t6 
change the route for the commerce of Europé 
with Asia so as to benefit ourselves, on ‘ex 
arination, I found it could not be done here: 
because, if a ship canal were constructed 
anywhere it could only be done by @ tunnel 
through from ocean to ocean, the practicabilix 
ty of which is very doubtful, and ander any 
circumstances at an enormous expenditure, 
probably doubling any, the highest” estimate 
yet made. A railroad could not answef, be- 
cause there is not sufficient water on either 
side, nor on the entire Gulf coast, ‘to*form 
suitable harbors for ports of depot; *béeeduse 
the mountain torrents in the rainy’ season 
would be likely to sweep away the work ot 
render it useless; because the clitnate is such 
that population could not be sustained either 
to build the work or to carry onthe com- 
merce, make the transhipments,” etc., etc. 
because the expenses of such commeree 
would be greatly increased beyond whatthey 
now are, and because the time and: distance 
would be increased, as, for instance, take ‘the 
proposed canal at Nicaragua : 
From London to. Valparasia, through the 


proposed canal to Realijo...........5.478 miles, 
Thence to Valparaiso... ... | ovine Je: A 
se 
8,978“ 


From London to Valparaiso around the 
CORB a Soccer cede nqqpcesecuce ean 9,400 =“ 


Difference in favor of canal,'which» | 
would not jane a gene ee 
From Sidney to and, via propos fit, 
Caital. Bette. OPN a Peper 4 gaG , 
From Sidney to England, via Cape ii 
HOLT. coe eens rece eens seer ene seen 13,848 
Against canal...+......+. igs. 972) HOODY 
From Canton to England, via canal Fen 
i. WEA Blinn +« rien nhoe ute ueoaiens 15,558 «: 
From Canton to England, via Cape” “" 
00d Hope inn... 2h. cits coe 1 
ee 


Againsticanal. .... 0... 060s - «sie swe 618, 
From London to Singapore, via canal. | 
PRs Sine cs «00s 9000 105+ ches hentai 
From London. to Singapore, 'via Cape “9° 0° 
Good:Hope.... ee Oe tees eee ere + 14,350 Hey 
Against canal ov. s.0. 20s. ceeeenes 2,988 js. 
Comment is unnecessary: ane? 02 ag 
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This abandoned, | followed up the conti- 
nent. I did not consider the yg of 
getting a right of way throug exico as 
Sr actinee!, neal interest always go 
verns ; but I have not yet been able to find 
any place for a route on all the continent, 
above the Isthmus and below 424° north 
latitude, where a passage can be had short of 
an elevation of about 12,000 feet, and I did 
and do consider any route off from our ter- 
ritory an insurmountable objection. Any 
southern route must be subject to almost or 
quite insurmountable difficulties, from im- 
mense soft bottom lands, impossibility of 
bridging streams, and the constant yearly 

ing of the Rio Grand and all the streams 
to be crossed, which would destroy any rail- 
road and its operation. 


These are difficulties which must stare 
any engineer full in the face, and there is no 
avay toovercomethem. ‘Then, as to climate, 
the same insurmountable difficulties as across 
the Isthmus. Can commerce be carried on 
through Louisiana and Texas, except in the 
winter months? and would Mazatlan, 234° 
north latitude, worse even than at 7° or 10° 
in climate, from its position and country,* 
answer for the great-emporium for all the 
commerce of Europe with all Asia? And 
can our animal and vegetable products be 
earried in safety through such a climate ? 
Could we by such a route expect to avail 
ourselves of the vast markets of Japan, of 
China and of all Asia, which would be 
opened to us by a proper route across our 
continent ?. My own experience in such eli- 
mates tells me we could not; and the dis- 
tance from Europe could not be shortened by 
this route sufficiently to force a change, as 
will be seen— 

From London to Charleston, 80 degrees . 

long, each 47 miles 3,760 miles. 
From Charleston to Mazatlan, Mr. For- 

shey's route 2,170 “ 
From Mazatlan to Canton, 140 degrees 

a pee on this parallel of the globe 


currents and trades, may be es- 
timated at 60 miles each,...........8,400 “ 


14,330 

Subject, certainly, to no less than 1 cent per 
ton weight per mile, on 2,170 miles, is 
$21 70 or $10 85 per ton measurement o 
teas, or the like merchandise; subject to 
transhipment at Charleston, transhipmeet or 
ferriage across the Mississippi, the Rio 
Grand, and other streams which cannot be 
bridged, and we see we gain in distance from 
Canton to London only 610 miles. Com- 
ment is unnecessary here. 


I have examined this subject and devoted 
myself to this object, not fora Northern or 
Southern route, not for New Orleans or New 
York, Boston or Charleston; not for any 
—_ or city, but for the whole United 

tates—for ail, from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic, and from the Gulf to Maine. My object 
has been to find a route, the means for ac- 
complishing which should be produced’ by 
itse route which, by sbortening distance 





* its coast is subject to periodical gales, so severe 
as to render it extremely dange 


ties for commerce and intercourse, would 
give us the entire control of the commerce of 

urope with all Asia, and increase our own 
far beyond the power of the imagination to 
estimate, and at the same time spread and 
distribute its vast, its incalculable benefits, 
over every section and interest of our wide- 
spread republic; and I think an impartial 
examination of the subject, in all its bearings, 
will plainly show that I have not failed. 1 
base all my calculations upon the only pos- 
sible means, the wilderness land, by which 
the work can be accomplished at all on any 
route ; therefore, the route must be where 
the road can bring into life and action this 
only means; and the route which circum. 
stances forced me to select is the only route 
which will do so. 

From Lake Michigan to the pass in the 
Rocky mountains, as will be seen by the ac- 
companying map, No. 1, is unquestionably 
the best and most feasible route for a railroad 
on the face of the globe—without rock, moun- 
tain, or even hill ; no wide, soft bottom lands, 
no streams which cannot be bridged, and no 
flooding of the streams to destroy the road or 
impede its operation; one half this distance 
the route is parallel with and between rivers, 
and does not require a single bridge—the 
whole distance on a regular gradual ascent, 
a great part of which not over 6 feet per 
mile, and no one mile over 25 feet. From 
the pass to the ocean, from the scale of eleva. 
tions taken daily by Col. Fremont, it will be 
seen that the route is not a difficult or expen- 
sive one. It would seem that the God of na- 
ture had fixed this asthe route. As the Red 
sea in olden times, so here the mountains are 
opened for our passage, that we may carry 
light, life and liberty to the darkness and 
heathenism of all Asia; and the same God 
who commanded the Israel-of old has pointed 
out to us, the young Israel, the way, given 
us the means to accomplish his great purpose, 
and shown that we are his instruments to 
encircle the globe with the spirit of life and 
truth. ‘The application of man’s labor with 
a rich reward, will bring forth and accom- 
plish all. 


It will be seen by the accompanying map, 
No. 2, that on this line, this belt of the globe, 
are nearly all the population and commerce} 
of the world—the most genial climes and 
fertile soils—producing the greatest amount of 
breadstuffs and meat, the sustenance of both 
man and commerce ; and by examination of 
the map it will be seen that this is the most 
central, most convenient and accessible to all 
the Atlantic and gulf cities ; the southern 
cities have advantage in distance—Philadel- 
phia 100 miles nearer than New York; Bal- 
timore 100 miles nearer than Philadelphia ; 
Richmond nearer than either ; Charleston 
nearer than New York, and New Orleans in 
a line by which a railroad can be built not 
800 miles from it. And we now see all the 
states, from the gulf to Maine, pushing witk 
all possible force ali their roads to this very 
point, in order each to share in the rich com- 
merce of that immense population which is 





rous, if not impossi- 
ble, of access, at certain times, ° — 


to occupy those incomparably rich and over- 


and time, lessening expense, affording facili- 
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South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee — 
are straining every nerve to approach the — 
mouth of the Ohio, Virginia yet slumbers, 
but she will awaken to the rich prize within 
her reach, and push on to Cincinnati, Bal- — 
timore, impatient for the race, will not be | 
checked even by the mountain barriers, but — 
leaps on to Wheeling, the first to take the © 
purse. Nor will Philadelphia or New York — 
be inactive ; on, onward, is the cry of all for — 
the rich prize beyond the mountains. And 
if such be the inducement now, what may 
we expect when the great highway of na- 
tions is before them all, from which each 
must receive its proper share of all the com- 
merce—all the wealth of the world? At 
the same time there will be brought into life 
and use an immense country—the richest and 
best on the globe—embraced within the 
routes from each Atlantic city, and from ocean 
to ocean, as will be seen by the annexed 
map, No. 2. Our vast republic will be 
brought to the grand centre in two anda half 
days, and the entire world to the same centre 
in twenty-five days: making the distance 
from any Atlantic city to Oregon or Califor- 
nia not over 3,000 miles—at 30 miles per 
hour, requiring less tnan five days; thence | 
to Japan, but 4,000 miles, by steam, but four- 
teen days; to Shang-hai in China, at the — 
mouth of the great Yang-tse-Keang, which — 
at a short distance from its mouth crosses the | 
great canal to Pekin, and where all the com- 
merce of this vast empire of 500,000,000 — 
souls now centres, and where all its foreign 
commerce must centre, when this route is 
opened, would be from New York but 8,400 | 
miles, requiring 24 days; to Australia;9,000 — 
miles, requiring 264 days; to Singapore, — 
where all the commerce of Europe with 
India would centre, with this route open, is — 
but 10,660 miles, requiring but 294 days; © 
and all this commerce and intercourse by © 
this route might be carried on by steam, be- | 
cause there is an abundance of coal at Van- | 
couver’s Island, at Japan, China as low as © 
Formosa, and the high latitudes of Australia, 
and the distances from point to point are | 
within the capacity of a vessel to carry fuel, © 
which could not be done from Mazatlan or 
the Isthmus. ‘The commerce and intercourse 
from this route with all Asia, and even to © 
Africa, may be carried on along the coast, | 
never ought of sight of land. What a pros- | 
pect, what a glorious prospect! Very soon 
the various lines of steamers from the Ore- 
gon to Japan, to China, to all the islands, 
and to all Asia, would far outnumber those © 
. any of the Atlantic cities of the present | 

ay. 

In Mr. Forshey’s Ist comparison, he says: 
“ Connection between the Pac‘fic and Atlani- | 
tic at any of the points named, Memphis or 
South, will answer all the purposes for the | 
entire valley, -as the navigation to and from 
these points is never intercepted.” In this 1 
cannot agree with him; the Ohio certainly: 
drains a very important part of that valley. 
The Merald of the 3d inst. says, navigation 





of the Ohio river was, 
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expectation of any material improvement till 


Places, — Time. State of Water. 
Louisville. .... August 29....4 feet 3 inch. falling. 
Wheeling.....September1..3 “6 “ we 

“ 


eeeee 1 ef 3 ee “ 
Cincinnati.....August 25....4 “ e 
and we believe it is well known that the fall- 
ing continues through the autumn, with no 


February; that the water is often much 
lower than at present—it has been represent- 
ed to me as low as 15 inches. Now we all 
know that at the present stage navigation is 
readered difficult and expensive, and not equa) 
to the wants of the country. Surely the 
Mississippi, from the Ohio to St. Louis, even, 
cannot be considered equal to answer all the 
purposes wanted ; and as we ascend either 
the Mississippi or Missouri the~ difficulties 
increase, so that for the greater part of the 

ear these streams may be considered useless. 

hese are facts known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the commerce and intercourse 
of that great valley, and that the streams 
generaily are now used as a matter of prime 
necessity, but so soon as the means can be 
obtained, they will be abandoned for rail- 
roads, 


Mr. Forshey in his 2d comparison says: 
“ That from the Mississippi, where he pro- 
poses his terminus, to Mazatlan, is not more 
than 1,500 miles; whereas Mr. Whitney’s 
route is 900 miles greater.” Now let us see 
if this be so; first we should ascertain where 
we set out from to get to Mr. Forshey’s start- 
ing point on the Mississippi, and from thence 
where to go. 


First 1 will correct some errors which 
have been published to the world, which ap- 
pear in Mr. Breese’s report, and have origi: 
nated from my having taken the various es- 
timates of different travellers without calcu- 
lation or approach to certainty. In Mr. 
Breese’s report the distance from the lake to 
the ocean is estimated at 2,630 miles, and 
from the lake to the Atlantic estimated at 
1,000 miles ; while we find the city of New 
York in the meridian of 749 west fromGreen- 
wich, and the mouth of the Columbia 124°, 
giving 50° of longitude from point to point, 
which on this parallel do not measure over 
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Tom’s river, Monmouth county, New Jersey, 
passing near Philadelphia, Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, Columbus, Ohio, through Indiana, 
northern part of Missouri, then over the chain 
of the Rocky mountains to the Pacific, near 
Cape Mendacino, through 51° of longitude, 
equal in that latitude is nearly 2,700 statute 
miles. Again, on the curve of 45° north 
latitude, near the mouth of the River St. 
Mary, Nova Scotia, through Maine, New 
Hampshire, Upper Canada, Michigan, Iowa, 
and on overthe Rocky mountains to the Pa 
cific, south of the Columbia river, a range of 
63° of longitude, which in that latitude is 
equal to a little over 3,000 statute miles. 
{ will now show the distances from the 
different Atlantic cities to Prarie du Chien, 
where the Pacific road would probably cross 
the Mississippi, and where all would join it. 
First, from New York to Lake Erie, 

784° W. long., as per railroad report. 488 miles. 
Thence to Prairie 5 Chien, W. long. 
904°, is 12° long.; but add 2° for de- 
tour, and itis 14° long............-. 653 “ 


1i41 “ 
And Boston would be 200 miles more, 
and Philadelphia 100 miles less dis- 
tant; and Baltimore, as per railroad 
report, to Wheeling..........+. .s0. 384.“ 
Thenceto Prairie du Chien on nearly a 
direct line, but allow for detour, etc., 


Thence to PrairieduChienonaline.370 . 
‘Add for detour, elc.............-...30—400 


1, et 
From New Orleans on a line, 13° |ati- 
tude, at G0 miles, is........ ..i2.e.. 730. § 
But add for detour............. becvtes 50 
830 i. 


New, wig Prairie du age e 

- long., to the in the Roc 

scantelee, 10940 W - long., is 19° 

long., each 47 miles........ ....890 

Herea road may be constructed in a 

straight line, but allow for detour.50—940 “ 

From the Pass to the Pacific, long, 
1249 W., is 144°, each 47 miles. .682 

Allow for detour, ete.,.............200—882 “ 
From Prairie du Chien to the ocean. .1,822 “ 
Thus, then, it appears that by the southern route 

it would be 

From Charleston to Vicksburg........ 771 “ 

Thence to Mazatlan..............++.1,490 “ 


From Charleston to Mazatlan....... 2261 
Thence to China, 1409 long., is........ 400 * 


From Charleston to China, southern 
ROR so ot wanuntagtee <radteniees A 10,661 “ 
And by the northern route, as before stated, 
From Charleston to Prairie da 
GhleO is. Feed ccs ecns Hebe KES 4,097 


From Charleston to the Pacific. .2,919 

Thence to China, 11049 long., on 
this parallel equal to..........- 5,400 
From Charleston to China, north- 
CIN FOULE.c ce cece cccccceesss——Ole 


Difference in favor of northern route... .2,342 “ 
And the following table will show the distances 
from all the principal Atlantic cities and New Or- 





GAY cd ccc' ene cone tnnp Cooetduae seotes ils 

948 * 

From Charleston to Chattanooga...... 430 “ 
Thence to Natchez, Mr. J. E. Thomson’s 

WEEVCY . oon onc cavecnce cede asebe ces 152 
Thence to the Ohio, 100; but add 15 for 

QOGR 5 diciedi d's dice based renns beets 425: -* 


leans to China by both routes? 


A Table, exhibiting the Distances from all the principal Allantic Cities (with New Orleans) to Charleston, 
to Vicksburg, to Mazatlin on the Pacific, and to China, for the southern route; and to Prairie du Chien 
(near where the Pacific road would cross the Mississippi), to Oregon, to the Pacific, and to China—with 
amount of difference both to the Pacific and to China. 




















47 miles to the degree, making from ocean 
to ocean only 2,350 miles. From the mea- 
surement and calculations of Mr. Darby, so 
well known and justly celebrated for his cal- 
culations and statistics, it appears that on the 
curve of 30° north latitude, starting near St. 
Augustine, over New Orleans, Louisiana 
and ‘Texas, over Sonora and to the Pacific, 
at or neat Cape Gonzalo, is a range of 35° 
of longitude, which in that latitude, he says, 
equals nearly 2,100 statute miles; on the 
curve of 35° north latitude commencing near 
Ocracock inlet, south of Cape Hatteras, 
through North and South Carolina, through 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, to the 
river about 10 miles south of Memphis, 
thence about 100 miles below Santa Fe, and 
over the spine of the Rocky mountains to 
the Pacific, near Cape Guadaloupe, over a 
range of 46° of longitude, which in that lati- 
tude is equal to 2,542 statute miles; on the 











them exactly where they will stand; in order to do 











| And as the principal interior cities and states have a very important interest in the matter, let us show 




















Southern Route. Northern Route. | Dif.toPae|* 2 

; % : 2 a 
, ‘ . . © «fs aiesy: 
uf e) s| s Ed Ss | 8 = me 
° = & S a S cio" & 
= o s ° a 7. ° “u ZREA 
oO) & ae = FF i= |2 | Ss 
| From Charleston..... ss. .e- sees wee] 771] 2,261] 10,661; 1,097} 2,912] 8,319) 65t] ..°./ 2.340 
0” IRE, ors wens bine sense 427| 1,198] 2,688] 11,0s5) 95] 2,779} 8,172) 8s} ....| 2917 
¢  Washitigton... .56. cece oda 551) 1,325) 2,815) 11,215) 985) 2,810} 810)... 5} 3,005 
 Baltimore..... 2.0. cece store 594| 1,365} 2,855) 11,255] 945} 2,770} 8,170!....] 85] 3,085 
« Philadelphia .......... sees. 709| 1,480] 2,970] 11,770| 1,041} 2,863) 8,263]... | 107] 3,509 
© NOW BORKacse «nso. aderseces 796} 1,567] 3,057/ 11,457] 1,141) 2,963) 8,363)... 94! 3,094 
a Rl Ga 996| 1:767| 3,257] 11,657} 1.341| 3,163 5508 «| 94} 3,094 
& “Mew Orica... ik. cies cdeee : 415} 1,905| 10,305) 83(| 2,652) 8,052 74 |. 2,257 


which, we will continue the table of comparison, 


| And as Mr. Forshey says “they are suitable to all purposes,” I will in most cases take the river dis- 
tances for the southern ; but as the building of the northern route will open railroad commanication to 
almost all the places named, the railroad distance will be taken in most cases for that route. 














From Louisville. ..........+.eee0-/e0--| 1,001) 2,491 10,891) 430, 2,252) 7,652)....) 239) 3,239 
“ Cincinnati. ........ 0.0.2.2. sees] 1,132} 2,622) 11,022) 450} 2.272) 7,672...) 350) 3.250 
0 WH husebhn gids < wcbe Uéscic Biden -e++} 1,496) 2,986) 11,386, 560} 2,302) 7,782.....| 604) 3.604 
©, MDT sndiingh vans sremadsd .es+| 1,538] 3,078) 11,478, 610) 2,432) 7,832)....| 640] 3/646 
“ Cleveland, via Pittsburg...... -eee| 1,732} 3,223) 11,622 517| 2,339) 7,739....| 883] 3,883 
“ Bugalo, via N. York......... .++-| 1,863) 3,353) 11,755; 803) 2,625} 8,025)....| 726) 2.730 
i. RO ae ee ..+-| 1,425] 2,915) 11,315) 486) 2,308 Tm. 605} 3,607 
“ §$t. Louis weeseeeees[ecee] 803) 2,293) 10.693}. 300) 2,122) 7,522....] 171] 371 
Piss as cn gitactannaibeids 826] 2,316) 10,716} 275) 2,097, 7,497)....| 219] 3,209 
OD RIRDUE i vine 56s Sdbag eee c4ks --+-| 1,208) 2,698) 11,098 60] 1, 7,282)....] 816] 3,815 
0 CRONE iii on die cis vs dese set .+ee| 1,070} 2,560} 10,960} 210} 2,032) 7,432)... sa 3,523 
“. Prairie du Chien.............. «ot | E279] -2,761 11,161) ....1. 1 7 sbdjeis 3,993 








Mr. Forshey says that at Vicksburg, or near it. 
would be the most convenient place. to concentrate 
all the commerce for the Pacific, much more so than 
where it is pro for the northern route to cross 


above tabie for the Atlantic cities, via Charleston to 
Vicksburg, and forthe cities direct to Prairie du 





curve of 40° north latitude, commencing at 


Chien, as propesed by railroads, the difference wil! 


be found largely in favor of the northern route; and 
for the interior cities, towns and states, still greate:: 
for instance, take Cincinnati, and we find a. differ- 
ence in favor of the northern route of 682 miles; 


the Mississippi. By taking the distances as in the|take Pittsburgh, the difference is 978 miles; Bleve- 


land, 1,225 miles; Buffalo, 1,060 miles; De 
939 miles; Khicago, 860 miles; Galena, 1,1 





miles; St. Louis, 503 miles. 
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Having completed the comparisons of dis: 
tances, [ will now take up the 3d comparison, 
“ihat the construction per mile will be much 
greater, because of mountain barriers,” ete. 
I think. these objections must have been made 
without-a-proper examination of the facts. 1 
have before described my route to the pass in 
the mountains as more feasible than any other 
route on the face of the globe ; and from the 
pass to the ocean is more feasible than the 
last 420 miles of Mr, Forshey’sjor even any 
of the principal part of the entire route, else I 
am altogether misinformed. How Mr For- 
shéy isto get over. the many marshes, soft 
bottom, lands, hills, mountains, and ravines, 
which have been described to me, at a cost 
so low, when we know that the superstructure 
alone, ‘With a rail of 64 to 75 Ibs. to the yard 
costs $10,000 per-mile, is beyond my com: 
prehension, and we know that none but the 
very best road will answer here. 

I have not yet learned that we can get to 
the. ocean short of an ascent of about 12,000 
feet. But 1 hope Mr, Forshey is correct, as 
the time may come sooner than we imagine, 
when that country will become settled with a 
different people from the present, and their 
wants will then build the road, if practicable, 
but not till then; and now for the commerce 
of Europe with Asia. His fourth objection 
or comparison, “that after its construction, 
25 years hence, during a considerable portion 
of the year it would not be available; severe 
winters and deep snows would render it im- 
practicable for two or three months of each 
year, whereas the southern route would be al 
ways practicable,” etc. I donot suppose Mr. 
Forshey wishes us to understand him to say 
there will be more snows and severer winters 
25 years hence ; though it would appear so, 
else he has not examined this part of the sub- 
ject. As we go west from the great lakes it 
is milder, and less. snow on the mountains. 
In Wisconsin, the snow seldom falls over a 
foot deep all winter, and this dry, not thaw 
and freeze. As we go into and through the 
mountains, the elevation, of course, increases 
the cold. ‘he snow falls about Christmas, 
and remains on till May; its falls not fre: 
quent, and dry; no rains to thaw it, 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, whose experience for 
years renders him the best authority, says 
that “at Fort Laramie, very little snow rare: 
ly lays on the ground ; has never seen a depth 
of snow more than I5 inches, and that very 
rare; never remains more than one or two 
days ; thence to. the pass continues during the 
winter about three months, depth 15 to 18 
inches ; thence to Greene river a decrease in 
depth, but remains longer than the east side 
of the pass; from Greene river to Bear river, 
crossing a range, about the same’ as at the 
pass; thence falling on to Bear river, it is 
rare that snow is found at any time, but de- 
scending the river northerly to Soda Springs. 
snow is again found 1} to 2 fect deep; then, 
as you come on to Fort Hall, no snows, and 
very little on to Lewis Fork, to an immense 
plain; from this plain we get into a branch 
of Salmon river, without crossing a divide, 
and no more snow of consequence to the blue 
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then there-is no snow or winter to the ocean. 
R. Campbell, Esq., a ‘highly respectable 
and ‘very iotelligent merchant of St. Louis, 
spent three winters in’ succession, and a part 
of the fourth in the mountains from the pass 
to Fort Hall, and on to the head of Salmon 
river. Hesaysthatone winter only the snow 
fell 3 feet deep ; fall commences 1 to. 4th No- 
vember (does not vary in time); very little, 
and melts off. At Christmas, the heavy fall 
commences (considers its regularity as to time 
remarkable) ; the falls are not frequent, and 
are dry, remain till April; some winters but 
very little, so that they could travel over most 
of thecountry. They found buffalo all win- 
ter living on the grass under the snow, which 
they root up. Mr. Campbell’s animals were 
sustained in same manner, and by same means. 
He says that there are three routes from the 
ypass to Fort Hall, all good. 
From these statements from the most re- 
ispectable source, and from many others, it ap- 
|pears that we have nothing to fear from snows 
‘in the Winter, and that the route would not 
be impeded at all. The snows-and winters 
are not so severe as in New York and New 
England, where delays are scarcely noticed 
and much less than in a milder climate. I 
have witnessed more delays and difficulties 
between Baltimore and Washington, and 
Richmond, than in any of the northern States, 
because where the winter is severe, the snow 
falls dry and can be removed with machinery, 
when the rail remains free until another, 
which is not so frequentas in milder climates, 





~ 


cover the rail with ice, much more difficult 
to remove than the deepest snow. 

Oa the Baltimore and Ohio road, from 
Cumberland to Frostburg, on a grade of 135 
feet to the mile, a locomotive, cars and all, 
passed up through drifts of snow eight and 
ten feet deep without difficulty, leaving the 
rails clear, 

Having the most satisfactory accounts as- 
suring us there is in the mountains but little 
rain, little and unfrequent snows, and the 
snow very dry, easily removed by machinery, 
so that we need not expect interruption at all, 
I take the Sth objection, that “the northern 
route must be liable to difficulties of passing 
through an uninhabitable region.” If the 
country was now, occupied, the land, the only 
means, could not be had to build the road, 
and the project must be abandoned, as, like 
Mr. Forshey’s route, no one would subscribe 
to the stock. In the parts which aré repre- 
sented sterile, the road wil! create such facili- 
ties as would most probably: render nearly 
all suited to man’s use in some way ; and the 
business of the road itself would cate settle- 
ment throughout its line. 





in. mind, however, that all the expenses of 
transportation to the Mississippi Valley on 
bis (Mr. Whitney’s) route, from its greater 
length, will be 30 per cent. greater than on 
the southern route, and the cost of transpor- 
tation from ocean to ocean full 40 per cent.| 
greater.’ Now let us look into this. part of 
the subject, and [ will make Charleston our 


where frequent sleet and rain, freeze and thaw, | 


Mr, Forshey says: “Ehis will be borne, 


a 
First: Mr, Forshey’s road can be built 
only by an appropriation of capital, must 
earn dividends or the investment is‘a bad one, 
and tolls exacted to. meetits wants. 


A railroad with business to. its nearly full 
capacity, can transport merchandise and earn 
fair dividends at one cent per ton, per mile, 
Uerefore I will assume one cent per ton per 
mile for Mr. Forshey’s route—which by his 
estimate is from Charleston to Mazatlan 2,- 
261 miles—at one cent is $22 61, thence to 
China at a comparative freight with other dis- 
tances, say per ton weight $20 50; amount, 
ing to $43 11 for a ton weight of teas from 
China to Charleston, via southern route, or 
equal to two tons measurement of Young 
Hyson teas, heavier than any other descrip: 
tion, and compares well in weight and bulk 
with flour-say the third class article in weight 
and bulk. 


It will be seen by the foregoing table and 
istatements, that from Charleston to Prairie 
du Chien is 1,097 miles, which road’ would 
ibe subject to earn dividends, and, at one cent 
per ton weight per mile, would be . $10 97 
thence to the Pacific (Oregon) is 1,- 
822 miles; but, as the road would 
be built from the public. lands, it 
would not be subject to tolls for divi- 
dends, and one-half a cent per ton 
weight per mile would be equal to 
repairs and operations—say from 
Charleston to Oregon nga 

jor $2.53 less than the southern route; 
ithence to China, 5,400 miles only $20 08 








$9 11 





jonthis ronte, at a comparative freight 


isa Hie siee mgion & $14 00 
‘from Charleston to China, via the 
inorthern route . . . $34 08 


or $9 03 less than by the southern route, 
‘making Charleston the terminus for both.— 
The following table will show the exact dif- 
‘ference between the two routes for all the 
cities north of Charleston ; and also those in 
‘the interior. I have assumed that all the 
jroutes from Boston to Charleston, to the state 
lof Ohio, or to the Ohio river, will be com- 
|pleted, and run on in one, or separately, 
through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to join 
this northern route where it would cross the 
Mississippi river ; that the commencement of 
this northern route would greatly accelerate 
theft progress and completion, I think, can- 
not be doubted ; and those different routes 
would accommodate directly all the interior 
places named, as well as many more; it is 
therefore that I have estimated freights on all 
these routes at one cent per ton weight per 
mile; and I have done the same for all the 
routes from the Atlantic cities to Charleston, 
which, I think, is below what the actual cost 
will be, as the amount of freight would not 
be large; whereas the routes leading directly 
to the Atlantic, through the rich productive 
states of Kentucky, Western Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, etc., would be, even without 
the Pacific road, so fully employed:as to al- 
low the reduction-of tolls to the lowest’ num- 
ber. While for the southern route I have 
assumed, that under no possible circumstandes 
should the road ever be built, can it draw 








range, when snow is again found 2 feet deep ; 


terminus on the Atlantic for both routes. 


business to it sufficient to induce the building 
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of railroads from the North to join it; anda 
the ‘ivers must be the only channels of com- 
munication, I have therefore taken the lowest 
river price, at the season when the streams 
are fully navigable, as the prices have ranged 
for four years past, not including this year 
of high prices; I have, too, taken the lowest 
article of merchandise, flour ; for towns or 
cities not directly on navigable streams, | 
have taken the shortest land carriage, at two 
cents per ton per mile; and, as it is well 
known that the Ohio, from Louisville down, 
is obstructed by low water, from middle of| 
July to 1st December, and from Cincinnati 
by low water and ice for a greater length o 
time ; and that the Mississippi, from St. Louis 
to its junction with the Ohio, is obstructed by 
ice and low water for about seven months’of 
the year; it will be perceived the estimate 
and comparison is more than fair for the 
southern route. I have not even considered 
the great dangers, and losses of life and pro- 
perty in navigating those streams. Mr. Cal- 
houn’s able report estimates for 1841-2 the 
annual aggregate loss at 1074 boats, valued 
at $1,820,200. An addition should have 
been made to my estimates for insurance ; for 
instance, a ton weight of teas, average cost 
$80°00 from China to St. Louis, via southern 
route, would be subject to $2 farther charge 
for insurance. Nor has anything been esti- 


southern, which would bé #voided on the 
northern ; because, on the northern route 
a loaded car would go from any starting point, 
from any Atlantic or interior city, direct.to 
its destination, or to the ocean without change. 
[In my estimates it has been my endeavor to 
give all possible advantage to the southern 
route, as the table will show. 


transit for one ton weight of merchandise 


cent per ton per mile; thence to Vicksburg 
771 miles, or $7 71, at same rate; 


ference in favor of northern route. 


zatlan on the Pacific, and northern over south 





mated for the many transhipments on the 


ern route to China. 


The following table exhibits the cost of her 


to Mazatlan, on the Pacific, 1,490 miles; or 
$14 90; and thence to China, 8,400 miles, 'hasin capable of sustaining four-fold the population 
is $20 50 more ; and from the interior cities|of the same space on any other part of thesglobie+ 
to Vicksburg, estimated at the lowest river 
prices, and thence to Mazatlan and China, as! 


ce mm een em 
an appropriation of governmentJands.(ow the Mne 
now unoccupied.and without means of communita» 
tion with markets) nearly worthless, and about being 
reduced by the graduation bill to, say, 26 cents per 
acre, would complete a road to join this northesn 
route at the point where it crosses-thé Mississippi, 
at the same time bringing into-use-and value the im- 
mense amount of government lands through the en- 
,tire centre of that great State. What would then be 
the — of Charleston? Why, in addition to 
ull share of the commerce of ail the world over 

this great highway of nations, she would have a 
flood of all the vast products of the rich states of 








from the Atlantic cities to Charlestown at one) Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


and others, pouring-in a terrent..of commerce, of 


thence! prosperity and wealth»from that immiénse valley 


| which reaches at the very centre (the junetion of the 
two great rivers, distant less than.700 miles), a rich 


It would fill to overflowing her wharves and ware: 
honses, in a manner scarcely dreamedof now. Can 


ithere be any mistake in this? None; because all 


above, for the southern route; and for the|that is wanted for its fullest realization is the chea 
northern route from the same places to Prai-|means of transit, which this route alone can afford, 
rie du Chien, at one cent per ton per mile ;/and the certainty of realization would -bring forth 
thence to Oregon, on the Pacific, 1,822 miles, 
at 4 cent per ton per mile, is $9 11; and 
thence to China, 5,400 miles, or $14 per 
ton. Showing the totals at Charleston, Vicks- 
burg, Mazatlan, and China, for the southern 
and for the northern route ; the totals at Prai- 
rie du Chien, Oregon, and China, with dif- 
Prairie ab 
du Chien over Vicksburg, Oregon over Ma- true position of all the northern cities and States. 


ample means for its accomplishment, 
Look at the fact, that from Prairie du:Chién to 
Charleston, ten barrels of flour may be tra 
for $10 97, or one dollar and ten cents per barrel, 
requiring but about three days’ time, and in the same 
comparative proportion for a shorter distance ; and 
who can doubt the result? Surely ol: must seé the 
— me af not only Charleston, but all the 
uth! 


The tables which I have exhibited will show the 


omment is unnecessary. If Charleston. gains so 
much by the northern route, the northern States and 
\cities would be still the greater comparative losers 























=| by the southern one, 


And for the great States in 



































SOUTHERN ROUTE. NORTHERN ROUTE, \3 3 ae tes =\° is \the Mississippi valley, which are by this route to 

rae : - JERSEY SSle oS |be made not only the centre of this vast continent, 

2s fHiss)} sg iStci fa} 8, IB5S=|ss jee — but the centre of the entire globe, the great highway 

=$ | es g2\lse tela 38 be Si Sls sels -& and thoroughfare for all the world, which is to be 

$5 152)38§8 5s ls 25152 34 ea_sseese controled and sustained by it—if Charleston gains 

BS PS as | RY es BO | RS |Fr E eI 2.2/8, |so mach, as before shown, what would not they lose 

Oo}; - lan aS} OA! OA ‘by the southern route? Their position, with the 

euthon: (pation: | aha. wom nee to them the great highway 

om Richmond to........ 4 27311 98/826 88'$17 38 $9 50/819 G1 332 G1) $248 | SB O7/g14 7\08 DAtONS, and all the necessary avenues or chan- 

nae Washington ied 3 64113 951 28 151 48 6» 9 88) 18 99°39 90] 3 37 | 9 1d 15 gg | Nels from the diferent Atlantic Stitewee &, Bev trees 

 ~ Baltimore.......46.- 5 94} 13 65| 25 55} 49 05 9 48) 18 59 32.59) 417] 9 96) 16 465° i sa ae cee Thus, | think, it must appear 

‘© Philadelphia......... 7 09 14 80) 29 70) 50 20! 10 41] 19 52) 33 52 440/10 48) 16 681 Scan sath 1g phe 7 esos b hich by circum- 

f  AROM BOF Me 33 «ened 7 96) 15 67| 30 57) St 07 It 41) 20 52, 34 52} 4 26 | 10 05) 16 56 | smiwacisio aft ~ mi oe ge is the only one 

© ~ BOMOB.. agh« sarees | 9 96) 17 67) 32 57) 53 07 13 41) 22 52) 36 52} 4 26 | 10 05) 17 45) a consideri wen mg oe the er; and 

“New Orleans........) «+++! 3 00) 17 90) 38 40; 8 30) 17 4t) 31 41 tb 49) 6 99) cre we i everything, 4 - no other route 

‘+. Lonisville., ......... | & 00) 19 90) 40 40 4 30) 13 41) 27 41 70 | 6 49) 12.99|"° re we can hope-to accomplish this great work ; 

ic” Ghaetnnali . on antl : | ar sont Nap ip p ~ ool 12 =| no other where the only means—the wilderness lands 
incinnati....-..... --e-) 6 00) 20 90) 41 40) 4 50) 13 GL 27 Gt; 1 «50 7 29) 13 79) Se ninco ter-tha takes af i 

‘Wheeling... ......-. +++ | B00} 22 90] 43 40 5 GO| 14 71! 28 71] 2 40|8 19) 14 G9] con be made by the labor of mas done to sci 

 Piusburg.........:.. -+---| 8 00} 22°90] 43 40) 10] 15 21; 29 21} 1:90 |- 7 69, 14 19h ny tie oe eee reand exter rewarding 

Me ” CIDER, ccc is cccd.  whted 12 00} 26 90) 47 40 517) 14 28 28 28} 6 83 | -12 62 19 12 | on a ry at has produced it, an _extending com- 

S  Bafhalen:. «62 <b vsiates 18 63| 33 53] 54 03! 8 03] 17 14 31 14) 10 60 |-16 39} 22 ae ae tae tae in destitutiop and 

Se. eee -ee-| 12 00) 26 90) 47 40, 4 86) 13 97 2797) 714112 93) 19 43| wari ho ana w wr e beaten can be bridged, 

FU OD ccnccanesees “tal 7 00} 21 90) 42 40; 3 00] 12 11, 26 11) 400} 9 79) 16 20 vad or era sae 7 communication 

ee | CT ETT «+--| 8 00) 22 90) 43 40; 2 75) 11 86) 25 86) 5 25] 11 04 17 54 | a -—— to ose or er where timber 

ao NP ..--| 14 50] 29 40] 49 90' GO} 9 71) 23:71; 13 90 | 19 69) 5 99 | oon ; ¥; or § aoe oes - nse it for the set- 

« Chicago .........-.M> -+--| IL 75] 26 65] 47 15, 2 10) 11 21) 2521) 9 65} 15 44) Qt  Vewerewcrrndieent Se - a Ca as 

.'« Prairie du Chien... ....| 14 50| 29 40! 49 90. ....4 9 11 23 11! 14 50 | 20 29) 26 29) reqttire ond, aamady hom aidunneaby ae 

. ? viduals 








A comparison of time has not yet been 


pad, which would be greatly in favor of the|ALL; it is purely a national question, in which all 


northern route. A mild or southern clime 


enervates the system, so that, the world over,|plishment are national, and all have a claim to an 
we do not expect the same habits of laborious/equal share in the great results promised, which can- 


industry or the same action, as where neces- 
sity forces all man’s energies and efforts.— 
Therefore wecould not expect the same speed 
or regularity of operation, and from Mazat- 
lan to China would require from twenty to 
thirty days longer for a sail vessel, than from 
Oregon to China ; in fact the better route.for 
a -vessél from Mazatlan bound to China, 
would be via Oregon ; and for steamers, the 
ony route, the only means of supply. for 


fuel, 
As regards local or southern interest, which 1 
think manifests.itself in Mr. Forchey’s remarks, it 


should not be permitted to enter into this subject AT 


and every part of our wide-spread country is to 
share equally. The means proposed for its accom- 


not be attained on any other than the route proposed, 
But I feel myself warranted in saying that the south- 
ern interest has not been considered or understood 
in Mr. Forshey’s remarks ; believing { have already 
shown that taking Charleston as the terminuson the 
Atlantic for both, and. making Charleston the only 
point of interest in the route, that the advantage 
would be in favor of the northern route of 30 days, 
in time, in distance to China of 2,342 miles, of 
$2 53 per ton weight for transit to the Paeifie, and 
$9 03 per ton weight gain for transit to China. 
And is this all that Charlestown would gain by 
the northern over the southern route? With this 
road commenced, South Carolina, Georgia, Alaba- 
ma, Tennessee and Kentucky, would push their 








united efforts to complete a road on to Illinois, where 


i 


ur the people, but will add millions. Even*the 
amount created by iiself out of the waste lands, 
would be distributed among the people for labor and 
materials. Why, then, object, or bring: opposing 
routes which can in no way have opposing interests? 

Mr. Forshey proposes individual means. for: his 
route; and, certainly, no one can object'to that; but 
we can doubt the possibility of finding subseriptions. 
For the northern, however, we have seen, no means 
are required but the waste lands, the greater part of 
which are without value, and. can never be made 
available without the road. Thus, without peeu- 
niary outlay, may we. control and command: the 
world, commercially, morally, and politically; add 
millions of wealth to our treasury and nation, quad- 
ruple our population, and obtain the means: which 
are to build Mr. Forshey’s road, and all. othérs 
ee the wants of the people and country may de~ 
mand. 

Truly yours, ~<A. Warner. | 

New York, Sept. 8, 1847, 
J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., New Orleans, 
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AY’s EQALIZING MAILWAY TRUCK.--THE SUBSCRI- |river, (of which firm the subscriber was late a partner) under the immediat 









ber having recently formed a business connection in the City of New 





York, expressly for the manutacture of the newly patented and highly a 
saved Railroad Truck of Mr. Fowler M. Ray, is ready to receive orders for 
Pailding the same, from Railroad Companies and Car Builders in the United 
d elsewhere. 

The above Truck-has now been in ns2 from one to two years on several 
roads a sufticient length of time to test its aurability, and other good qualities, 
and to satisfy those who have used it, as may be seen by reference to the cer- 
tificates which follow this notice. 











AY AT OE a 


supervision of Mr. Ray himself. 

Several sets of trucks containing the latest improvements have recently 
been turned out for the New York and Erie railroad, and the New Jersey 
Transportation company, which may be seen upon said roads. 

ite pateonnee of Railroad Companies and Car Builders is respectfully 
solicited, 

New York, May 4, 1846. W.H. CALKINS, and Others. 

To all whom it may concern:—This is to certify that the New Haven, 
Hartford and Springfield railroad co., have had in use six sets of F. M. Ray’s 
sang trucks for the last 20 months, during which time it appears to me, they 

ave proved to be the bes and most economical truck now in use. 
* (Signed, Witttam Roe, Sup’t of Power. 

I certify that F. M. Ray’s Patent Equalizing Railroad Truck has beea in 
use on the Philadelphia and Reading radlvaset for some time past, under’a 
passenger car. 

For simplicity of construction, economy in cost, lightness of material, and 
extreme ease of motion, I consider it the beat track we have ever used. Its 
péculiar make also renders it less liable to be thrown off the track, when pas- 
sing over any obstruction. We intend using itextensively under the passen- 
ger and freight cars of the above road, 

Reading, Pa., October 6, 1845, Signed,] G. A. Nico, 

Sup,t Transportation, etc., Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 

To all whom it may concern :—This isto certify that the N. Jersey Rail- 
road and Transportation company have used Fowler M. Ray’s Truck for the 
last seven months, during which time it has operated to our entire satisfaction. 
I have no hesitation in saying that it is the simplest and most economical 








There hiave been several improvements lately introduced upon the Truck, |truck now in use. 
such as additional springs in the bolsver of passenger cars, making them de- Jersey City, November 
lightful riding cars—adapting it to tenders, trucks forward of the locomotive, This is to certify that 
and freight cars, which, with its original good qualities, make it in all re- |bcen in use on the Long 
specis the most desirable truck now offered to the public. 


[Signed] T. L. Smiru, 
4, 1845. N. Jersey Railroad._and Transp. Co. 
F. M. Ray’s Patent Equalizing Railroad Truck has 
Island railroad for the last year, under a freight car. 


For simplicity of construction, economy in cost, lightness of material and 


Orders for the above, will, for the present, be executed at the New York |ease of motion, I consider it equal to any truck we have in use. 





Screw Mill, corner 33d street and 3d avenue, (late P. Cooper’s rolling mills) Long Island Railroad 

pnd at the Steam Engine Shop of T. F. Secor & Co., foot of 9th street, East Jamaica November 

FANGLISH PATENT WIRE ROPES—FOR THE USE OF MINES, RAILWAYS, ETC— 
for sale or imported to order by the subscriber. 

These Ropes are manufactured on an entirely different principle from any other, and are now al- 
most exclusively used in the collieries and on the railways in Great Britain, where they are considered 
to be greatly superior to hempen ones, or iron chains, as regards safety, durability and economy. The 
plan upon which they are made effectually secures them from corrosion ‘in the interior, as well as the 
exterior of the rope, and gives a greater compactness and elasticity than is found in any other manu- 
facture. 

bi Many of these ropes have been in constant operation in the different mines in England, and on the 
Blackwall and other inclined planes, for three and four years, and are still in good condition. , 

They have been applied to almost every purpose for which hempen ropes have been used—mines, 
heavy cranes, standing rigging, window cords, lightning conductors, signal halyards, tiller ropes, etc. 
Reference is made to the annexed statement for the relative strength and size. ‘Testimonials from~the 
most eminent engineers in England can be shown oe their oe — any additional information 

i ting the different descriptions and application wi iven 
eee ar : i id . ALFRED L. KEMP, 
75 Broad street, New York, sole agent in the United States. 


Statement of Trial made at the Woolwich Royal Dock Yard, »f the Patent Wire Ropes, as compared with 
Hempen Ropes and Iron Chains of the same strength.— October, 1841. 





























. WIRE ROPES, HEMPEN ROPES. ____ CHAINS. STRENGTH 
bao Ya hee oR Weight per fathom. | @*eumference| weight per fathom. tat er |; hy 
INCH, LBS, OZ. INCH, x LBS, OZ. LBs. INCH, 

il 4} 2 10 iy. 50 = |:«15-16 20 

13 3} gs 3 8} ao 27 11-16 134 

14 3h 6 11 74 12 8 17 9-16 104 

15 25 ines 64 9 4 | 13, | 12 | ik 

16 4C‘*S ee | 6 8 8 104 | 716 1 

















N.B. The working load, with a perpendicular lift, may be taken ai 6 cwt, for every lb. weight per fathom, so 
that a pa meighing 5 ths, per fathom cary safely lift. 3360 lbs., and so on in proportion. 1y24 








—— 


eS SCALES.---THE ATTEN= @7ICOLL’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH 
tion of Railroad Companies is particularly re- for Railroad Turnouts. This invention, for 
quested to Ellicotts’ Scales, made for weighing load- some time in successful operation on one of the prin- 
ed cars in trains, or singly, they have been the in-cipal railroads in the country, effectually prevents 
ventors, and the first to make platform scales in the engines and their trains from running off the track 
United States ; su »posing that an experience of 20/at a switch, left wrong by accident or design. 


years has ot knowledge -and superior advan- jt acts independently of the main track rails, being 
‘ e 4 . . tti o . . 
“—> th espe de of ronght(l2i4 down, or removed, without cutting or displacing 


them, 

— TeeiE cache dtee — om It is never touched by passing trains, Sree when 
across the pit, the upper of the scale only hele in use, preventing their running off the track. It is 
made of ots E. elie has made the largest simple in its construction and operation, requiring 
Railroad Scale in the world, its extreme length wasicnly two Castings and two Rails; the latter, even if 

one hundred and twenty feet, capable of weighing|™%Ch worn or used, not objectionable. — 
ten loaded cars at a single draft. It was put on the Wofking Models of the Safety Switch may be 
Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven Railroad. seen at Messrs, Davenport and Bridges, Cambridge- 
We are prepared to make scales of any size to|port, Mass., and atthe office of the Railroad Journal, 
weigh from five ae to two hundred tons. ew York, 
LICOTT & ABBOTT. Plans, Specifications, and all information obtained 
Factory, 9th street, near Coates, cor. Melon st. on application to the Subscriber, Inventor, and Pa- 
Office, No. 3 North 5th street, |tentee G, A. NICOLLS, 


Depot, [Signed,] Joun Leacn, 
12, 1845. lyl9 * Sup’t Motive Power, 


O RAILROAD COMPANIES AND MAN 

ufacturers of railroad Machinery. The subscri- 
bers have for sale Am. and English bar iron, of all 
sizes; English blister, cast, shear and spring steel; 
Juniata rods; car axles, made of double refined iron; 
sheet and boiler iron, cut to pattern; tiers for loco- 
motive engines, and other railroad carriage wheels, 
made from common and double refined B. O. iron; 
the latter a very superior article. The tires are 
made by Messrs. Baldwin & Whitney, locomotive 
engine manufacturers of this city. Orders addres- 
sed to them, or to us, will be promptly executed. 
When the exact diameter of the wheel is stated in 
the order, a fit to those wheels is guaranteed, saving 
to the purchaser the expense of turning them out in- 
side, THOMAS & EDMUND GEORGE, 
245 N.E. cor. 12th and Market sts., Philad., Pa. 


O LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE EN- 
gine Boiler Builders. Pascal Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. Welded Wrought Iron Flues, suita- 
ole for Locomotives, Marine and other Steam En- 
gine Boilers, from 2 to 5 inchesin diameter. Also, 
Pipes for Gas, Steam and other purposes; extra 
strong.Tube for Hydraulic Presses; Hollow Pis- 
tons for Pumps of Steam Engines, ete. Manutac- 
tured and for sale b 
MORRIS TASKER & MORRIS, 
Waret ouse 8, E, corner 3d and Walnut Sts., Phila 
elphia. 3 lf 


HE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO 
execute at the Trenton fron Works, orders for 
Railroad Iron of any required pattern, and warrant- 
ed equal in every respect in point of quality to the 
best American or imported Rails. Also. on hand 
and made to order, Bar Iron, Braziers’ and Wire 
Rods, ete., ete. * 
PETER COOPER 17 Burling Slip. 
ly10 New York. 


OCOMOTIVE AND CAR AXLES. 
The Subscribers are now prepared to receive 
orders for the well known and approved Reading 
Locomotive and Car Axles—drawn to any required 
pattern from Bloom Iron only. Address 
SAM’L KIMBER & CO., 
Willow Street Wharf, 
des : Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
AILROAD I[RON.— 'THE “MONTOUR 
Iron Cempany,” Danviile, Pa., is pre 
to execute orders for the heavy Rail Bars of any 
pattern now <n use, in this country or in Eucope, 
and equal — respect in pointof quality. tap. 
ply to UR OCK, LEAVITT & CO., 




















iy Philadelphia, Pa, jatS Reading, Pa. 


ty48 77 Pine St., New ork. 
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LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


BUSHHILL, SCHUYLKILL SIXTH-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
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MS FACTURE to order Locomotive Steam Engines of every plan or size, 
Their shops being enlarged, and their arrangements considerably extended to facilitate the speedy 
execution of work in this branch, they can offer to Railway Companies unusun! advantages for prompt 
delivery of Machinery of superior workmanship and finish, 
Connected with the Locomotive business, they are also prepared to furnish, at short notice, Chilled 


Wheels for Cars of superior quality. 


Iron and Brass castings, Axles, etc., fitted up complete with Trucks or otherwise. 





ACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS, 

Ketchum & Grosvenor, Patterson,N. J, The 
undersigned receive orders forthe following articles, 
manufactured by them of the most superior descrip- 
tion in every particular. Their works being exten- 
sive and the number of hands employed beinglarge, 
they are enabled to execute both large and small or- 
ders with p#mptness and despatch. 

Railroad Work. 

Locomotive steam engines and tenders; Driving 
and other locomotive wheels, axles, springs & flange 
tires; car wheels of cast iron, from a variety of pat- 
terns, and chills; car wheels of cast iron with 
wrought tires; axles of best American refined iron ; 
springs; boxes and bolts for cars. 

Cotton, Wool and Flax Machinery 
of all descriptions and of the most improved patterns, 
style and bei gee? 

Mill gearing and Millwright work generally; 
hydraulic and other presses; press screws; callen- 
ders; lathes and tools of al} kinds; iron and brass 
castings of all descriptions. 

‘ ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
a45 





we 


NORBIS & BROTHERS. 








Paterson, N. J., or 60 Wall street, N. York. 


HE SUBSCRI- 

ber has on hand 

a good assortment of 
his-best Leveling and 
Surveying - Instru- 
ments, among them 
his improved Com- 
pass for taking angles 
without the needle— 
also Bells, suitable 
for Churches, Rail- 
ANDREW MENEELY. 
ly*21 





ruad Depots, etc. 
West Troy, May 12, 1847. 


IG AND BLOOM IRON.—THE SUBSCRI- 
bers are agents for the sale of numeruus brands 

of Charcoal and Anthracite Pig Iron, suitable for 
Machinery, Railroad Wheels, Chains, Hollowware, 
ete. Also several brands of the best Puddling Iron, 
Juniatta Blooms suitable for Wire, Boiler Plate, Axe 
Iron, Shovels, etc. The attention of those engaged 





tities are yearly furnished for 


The establishment being 


ay 





b Diva tars ye WROUGHT IRON TUBES 

for Tubular Boilers, from 14 tO 15 inches dia- 
meter, and any length not exceeding 17 feet—man- 
ufactured by the Caledonian Tube Company, Gilas- 


gow, and for sale by 


IRVING VAN WART, * 
12 Platt street, New York. . 
JOB CUTLER, Patentee, 
These Tubes are extensively used by the«Britsh 


Government, and by the principal Engineers ana 
Steam Marine and Railway Companies in the King- 
dom. 


gerys STEEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES, 
Tenders and Cars, The Subscriber is 
6 inches 


in manufacturing os Steel from 14 to 
uired: large quan- 
railrond purpesal Boa 


in width, and of any th 
, its ena emg been approved of, 
ge, can execute orders 
with great promptitude, at reasonable prices, and the 
quality warranted. Address 
JOAN F. WINSLOW, Agent, 
Albany Iron and Nail Works, 


HE SUBSCRIBERS ARE PREPARED TO 
exrcute orders at their Phoenix Works for Rail- 
road Iron of any required pattern, equal in quality 
and finish to the best imported. 
R ES, BUCK & CO., 
Philadelphia. 
ROBERT NICHOLS, Agent, 
No. 79 Water St., New York. 


EARNEY FIRE BRICK. F. W. 
BRINLEY, Manufacturer, Perth Amboy 
N.J. Guaranteed equal to any, either domestic or 
foreign. Any shape or size made to order, Terms, 
mos. from delivery of brick on board. Refer to 
James P. Allaire, 
Peter Cooper, New York. 
Murdock, Leavirt & Co. 
J. Triplett & Son, Richmond, Va. 
J. R. Anderson, Tredegar lron Works, Rich- 





wherever 





Q6tf 





‘ mond, bs 
« Patton, Jr. : F ~ 
Colwell & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
a3 9 —_ see - Scovill, Waterbury; Con. 

; rew Co. , 
Eagle Screw Co. a R.1. 
William Parker, Supt. Bost. and Wore. R. R. 
New Jersey Malleable Iron Co., Newark N. J 
Gardiner, 


arrison & Co, Newark, N. J 
25,000 to 30,000 made weekly. a5 


HILLED RAILROAD WHEELS.—THE 
undersigned are now prepared to manufacture 
their Improved Corrugated Car Wheels, or Wheels 
with any form of Spokes or Disks, by a new process 
which prevents all strain on the metal, such as is 
is produced in all other chilled wheels, by the man- 
ner of casting and cooling, By this new method of 
manufacture, the hubs of all kinds of wheels ma 
be made whole—that is, without dividing them into 
sections—thus rendering the expense of banding un- 
necessary; and the wheels subjected to this : 
will be much stronger than those of the same size 
and weight, when made in the ordinary way. 
A. WHITNEY & SON, 
Willow St. below 13th, 
Nov. 10, 1647. [tf] Philadelphia, Penna, 
HE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
Company continue to furnish at the Works, 
situated in the town of Newcastle, Del., Locomotive 
and other steam engines, Jack screws Wrought iron 
work and Brass and Iron castings, of all kinds con- 
—— with Steamboats, on Mill Gear- 
ing of every deseription ; Cast w chilled) ot 
any pattern atid size, with Axles fitted also with 
wrought tires, Springs, Boxes and bolts for Cars 
Driving and other wheels for Locomotives. ; 
The works being on an extensive scale, all orders 
will be executed with promptness and : 
Comraunications addressed to Mr. William 4. 
Dobbs, Superintendent, will meet with i 
attention, ANDREW C. GRAY 








bl 











in the manufacture of fron is solicited b 
A. WRIGHT & NEPHEW, 
12if Vine St. Wharf, Philadelphia. 






a4S President of the Newcastle Manuf, Co, 


[eae wie cng 
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Manufacture to Order,. Passenger and Freight Ca 


& C, WASON, Maounfacturers of every 
e style of Freight and Baggage. Cars.—Forty 
rods east of the depot, Springfield, Mass. 

Ranping parts in sets complete, Wheels, Axles, 
or-any ‘part of cars furnished and fitted up at short 
notice and in the best manner. 

N..B, Particular attention paidto the manafac- 
ture of the. most improved Freight.Cars. We refer 
to the New. Haven, Hartford and Springfield ; Con- 
necticut River ; Harlem; Housatonic, and Western, 
Mass,, Railroads, where our cars are now in con- 
stant use, 

Dec. 25, 1847.—ly. 


~~. ——————— 


ENGINEERS’ AND SURVEYERS’ | 
INSTRUMENTS MADE BY 
EDMUND. DRAPER, 


Surviving partner of 
STANCLIFFE & DRAPER. 








No.23 Pear street, below Walnut, 
lyl0 . near Third, Philacelphia. 


ANUFACTURE OF PATENT WIRE 
Rope and Cables for Inclined Planes, Stand- 
ing Ship Rigging, Mines, Cranes, Tillers etc., by 
JOHN A. ROEBLING, Civil Engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These Ropes are in successful_operation on the 
planes of the Portage Railroad in Pennsylvania, on 
the Public Slips, on Ferries.and in Mines. The 
firstrope put upon Plane No. 3, Portage Railrord, 
hasrow run 4 seasons, and is still in good condi- 
tion. 92vl ly 
AWRENCE’S ROSENDALE HYDRA- 
ulic Cement. 'Thiscement is warranted equal 
to.any manufactured in this country, and has been 
pronounced superior to Francis’ “Roman.” Its 
value.for Aqueducts,.Locks, Bridges, Flooms and 
all Masonry ex: to dampness, is well known, 
as it. sets immediately under water, and increases in 
solidity for years. etry 
For sale in tots to suit Tetons in tight papes- 
ea barrels, by JOHN W. LAWRENCE, 
142 Front. street, New York. 
=> Orders for the above will be received ane 
promptly attended to-at this office. 32 Ly 


PeERwAD IRON AND LOCOMOTIVE 
by 











‘Tyres imported to order and constantly on hand 
A. & G. RALSTON 
Mar, 20if 
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re cen, eR 
rs of every description, and of the most improved 
attern ; also:furnish Snow Ploughs and Chilled Wheels of any pattern and size. Forged Axles, Springs, 
oxes.and Bolts. for Cars at the lowest prices. 
Alt-orders punctually executed and torwardced to 
Our Works are -within fifteen minutes ride from 
minutes, 


any part of the country. 
State street, Buston—Omnibuses pass every fifteen 
10/f 


PPL PL LPL POLL AP APRA 
O RAILROAD COMPANIES ann BUILD- 


. ERS OF MARINE AND LOCOMOTIVE 
SNGINES AND BOILERS. 
PASCAL IRON WORKS. 


WELDED WROUGHT IRON TUBES 


From 4 inches to } in calibre and 2 to 12 feet long, 
capable of sustaining pressure from 400 to 2500 Ibs. 
per square inch, with Stop Cocks, T*, L*, and 
Other fixtures to suit, fitting together, with screw 
joints, suitable for SCEAM, WATER, GAS, and for 
LOCOMOTIVE and other STEAM BOILER Fiuvzs, 


G2 od 5) 





ee 


Manufactured and for sale by 
MORRIS, TASKER & MORRIS. 
Warehouse S. E. Corner of Third & Walnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LAP—WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON TUBES 
FOR 


TUBULAR BOILERS, 
FROM 1 1-4 TO GINCHES DIAMETER, 
and 
ANY LENGTH, NOT EXCEEDING 17- FEET. 

These Tubes are of the same quality and manu- 
facture as those so extensively used in England, 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotive, 
Marine am other Steam. Engine Boilers. 

THOMAS PROSSER, 
Patentec. 
28 Platt street, New York. 


ATENT HAMMERED RAILROAD, SHIP 
and Boat Spikes. The Albany Iron and Nail 
Works have always on hand, of theirown manufac- 
‘ure, a large assortment of Railroad, Ship and Boat 
2 goss from 2to 12inchesinlength,and ofany torm 
of head. From the excellence of the material al- 
ways. used in their manufacture, and their very gen- 
eral use for railroads and other purposes in this coun- 
try, the manufacturers have no hesitation in warrant- 
ing them fully equal to the best spikes in market, 
both as to quality and appearance. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subseriber atthe works, wiil be prompt- 
ly executed. JOHN F. WINSLOW, Agent. 














Albany Iron and Nail Works, Troy, N. Y. 
The above,spikes may be had at factory prices, of 
Erastus Corning & Co,, Albany; Hart & Merritt, 
New York; J, H. Whitney, do.; E. J. Etting, Phil- 








4 South Front St., Philadelphia 


adelphia; Wm. E, Coffin & Co, Boston.  ja45 


OSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
Upper Ronte, to Portland and the East. 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT, 
‘- Commencing October 4, 1847. 


PORTLAND TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 7 A.M. and 24 P.M. 
Leave Portland at 74 A.M. and 3 P.M. 
GREAT FALLS TRAIN. 
_ Leave Boston at 3} P.M. 
Leave Great Falls at 64 A.M. 
LAWRENCE TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 7, 114-a.m., 24, 34, 5} p.m. | 
Leave Lawrence at 7, 8}, Li a.m., 3}, 64 p.m. 
HAVERHIGL TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 11} A.M. and 54 P.M. 
Leave Haverhill at 7 A.M. and 3}; P.M. 
» READING TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 83 A.M. and 6} P.M. 
Leave Reading at 650 A.M. and 1} P.M. 


MEDFORD BRANCH TRALNS. 
Leave Boston at 74, a.m., 12 m., 24, 44, 6 p.n. 
Leave Medford at 7, 84, a.m., 14, 34,5 p.m. 
The Depot in Boston is on Haymarket Square, 

ly3l CHAS. MINOT, Super’l. 


USTON AND PROVIDENCE RAIL- 
road. Passenger Notice. Summer Arrange- 
Le ment. On and after Mon- 
day, April 5, 1847, the Pas- 
senger Trains will run as follows: 

Steamboat train via Stonington—Leaves Boston 
every day, except Sunday, at 5 o’clock p.m. 

Accommodation Trains—leave Boston at 7 and 
104 a.m. and 4 p.m., and Providence at 7} and 10} 
a.m. and 4} p.m. 

Dedham trains, leave Boston at 8 a.m., 124, 3}, 
64 and 9 p.m., Leave Dedham at 7 and 9} a.m, and 
24, 5} and 8 p.m. 

Stoughton trains, leave Boston at 11} a.m. and 
54p.m. ‘Leave Stoughton at 7 10 a.m. and 3} p.m. 
All baggage at the risk of the owners thereof. 

25tf W. RAYMOND LEE, Sup’t. 





XN CO.—Summer Arrangement.—On and after 
Tuesday, June 1st, 1847, the cars 


will run as follows, until further 
notice. Up trains will leave the City Hall tor— 

Yorkville, Harlem.and Morrisana at 6, 8 and 11 
a.am.,, 2, 2:30, 5 and 7 p.m. 

For Morrisiana, Fordham, Williams’ Bridge, 
Tuckahoe, Hart’s Corner and White Plains, 7 and 
10-a.m., 4 and.5 30 p.m. 

For White Plains, Pleasantville,Newcastle, Me- 
chanicsville and Croton Falls, 7 a.m. and 4 p.in. 
Freight train at 1 p.m. 

Returning to New Yorks, will leave— 

Morrisiana and Harlem,‘7, 8 20 and 9 a.m., 1, 3, 
4 30, 6, 6 28 and 8 p.m. 

Fordham, 8 08 and 9 15 a.m., 1 20 and 6 15 p.m. 

Williams Bridge, 8 and 9 08 a.m., 1 10, 6 08 p.m. 

Tuckahoe, 738 and 8 25 a.m., 12 55 and 5 52 p.in. 

White Plains, 710 and 8 35 a.m., 12 50, 5 35 p.m. 

Pleasantville, 8 15 a.m. and 5 15 p.m. 

Newcastle, 8.a.m, and 5 p.m. 

Mechanicsville, 7 48 a.m, and 4. 48 p.m. 

Croton Falls, 7 30 a.m, and 430 p.m, Freight 
train at 10.a.m. 

Freight train will leave 32dstreet for Croton Falls 
and intermediate places, 4 a.m and City Hall 1 p.m, 

Returning, leave Croton Falls 10 a.m. and 93 p.m. 

ON SUNDAYS. the trains will run.as follows: 

Leave City Hall for Croton Falls, 7 a.m, 4 p.m. 

Croton Falls for City Hall, 7 30 a.m., 4 30 p.m. 

Leave City Hall for White Plains and interme- 
diate places, 7 and 10 a.m. 4 and 5 30 p.m. 

White Plains for City Hall, 7.10 and 8 35.a.m., 
12 30 and 5 35 p.m. 

Extra trains will be run to Harlem, Fordham and 
Williams Bridge on Sunday, when the weather is 
fine, ' 

The trains to and from Croton Falls will not stop 


jon N. York island, except at Broome st, and 32d st. 


_ Acar will preceed each train 10 minutes to take 
up passengers in the city. 

‘are from New York to Croton Falls and Somers 
$1, to Mechaniesville 874c., to Newcastle ‘I5c., to 
Pleasantville 62}c, to White Plains 50c, ‘ 


2oul 
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W YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD LINE 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. For passen- 

_ [egers, twice each way daily, 

' @(except Sunday,) leave New 
York from the foot of Duane St. at 7 o’clock, A. M. 
and at 4 o'clock, P. M. by steamboat, for Piermont, 
thence by éars to Ramapo, Monroe, Chester, Go- 
shen,. Middletown, Otisville, and the intermediate 
stations, 

The rettirn trains for New York will leave Otis- 
ville at 6 30, A.M. and 415, P. M.; Middletown at 
7 A.M. and 440, P.M.; Goshen at'722, A. M. and 
5 3, P.M.; Chester at 7 35, A. M. and 5:18, P.M. 

Fare between New York and Otisville, $1 50; 
way-fare in ‘proportion, 

For Mr.x—Leave Otisville at 5} o’clock, morn- 

ing and evening. 
- For Breiaur—The barges * Samuel Marsh -and 
“ Henry Suydam, Jr.” will leave New York (from 
the foot of Duane St.) at 5 o’clock, P.M. daily (ex- 
cept Sundays.) 

No freight will be received in New York after 5 
e’clock, P. M. 

Freight for New York will be taken by the trains 
leaving Otisville at 104 o’clock, A. M.; Middletown 
at 114, A. M.; Goshen at 12}, P,M.; Chester at 1 
o’clock, P, M., etc., etc. 

For farther. particulars, apply to J. F. CLARK- 
SON, Agent, corner of Duane and West Sts., New 
York, or to 8S. 8S. POST, Superintendent Transport- 


ation, Piermont. 
H. C. SEYMOUR, Sup'’t. 


Bar 
ITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Fall and Winter Arrangement, 1847. Onand 


ee after Monday, September 20th, pores 


unti! further notice, a Passenger 
train will ran as follows: 


Leave Cincinnati daily at9 A. M., for Milford, 
Foster’s Crossing, Deerfield, Morrow, Fort Ancient, 
Freeport, Waynesville; Spring Valley, Xenia, Yel- 
low Springs, and Springfield. Returning, will leave 
Springfield at 44 a.m. Upward train arrives at 
Springfield at 24 p.m. Downward train arrives at 
Cincinnati at 104 a.m. 

Freight trains will run each way daily. 

Messrs. Neil, Moore & Co, are running the fol- 
lowing stage lines in connection with the road: 

A daily line from Xenia to Columbusand Wheel- 
ing, carrying the great Eastern mail. 

Daily lines from Springfield to Columbus, Zanes- 
ville and Wheeling. Also to Urbana and Bellefon- 
taine, 

A line of Hacks runs daily in connection with 
the train between Deerfield and Lebanon. 

Passengers leaving for New York and Boston, ar- 
rive at Sandusky city via Urbana, Bellefontaine & 
the Mad River and Lake Erie railroad, in 27 hours, 
including several hours’ sleep at Bellefontaine. To 
the same point via Columbus, Delaware, Mansfield 
and the Mansfield and Sandusky city railroad, is 32 
hours. Distance from Cincinnati to Springfield by 





OE abet: acliee «Gant cat ehekinn Dens 84 miles. 
From Springfield to Bellefontaine by stage, 
over a good Summer road ........ 4+... ae 


- From Bellefontaine to Sandusky city by 

WAMEGM cost Gest caes segs ceca cetecde 102 

Fire—From Cincinnati to Lebanon.... 
x « “ Menia. si 

* Springfield... 2.00 

“ Columbus... 4 00 

“ Sundusky city 7 00 

The Passenger trains runs in connection with 
Guos & Gorman’s line of Mail Packets to Louis- 
ville. 

Tickets can be procured at the Broadway Hotel, 
Dennison House, or at the Depot of the Company 
on East Front street. 

Further information and through tickets for the 
Stage lines, may be procured at P. Campbell, Agent 
on Front street, near Broadway. 

The company will not be responsible for baggage 
beyond 50 dollars in value, -unless the same is re- 
turned to the conductor or agent, and freight paid at 
of a passage for every $500 in value over that 


amount, 
47tf W.-H. CLEMENT, ‘Stip’t. 


“ce 
ce 
“ 





ALTIMORE AND: SUSQUEHANNA 
Railroad.—Reduction.of Fare. 


| 6 


trains run daily, except Sunday, as follows: 
Leaves Baltimore at 9 a.m. and 34 p.m. 
Arrives.at.... os eeeeee9 a.m. and 64 p.m. 
Leaves York al... suse. weacies 5 “acm: and 3” p.m. 
Arrives at 12} p.m.and8 p.m. 
Leaves York for Columbiaat. -14p.m..and 8 - a.m. 
| Leaves Columbia for York at; .8 -am.and2 p,m. 
FARE. 


ee ee ee 





| Fare to York 


Lidéy shee’ s¥ad SUMBae d dRien eae $1 50 
| -@ CW ietghtay i. eo Sieccnce bess 2 60 
‘Columbia ce. 5. Swe hene sess ween 2 12 


Way_points in proportion. 
PITTSBURG, GETTYSBURG AND 


In connection with the afternoon train at3} o'clock, 
a horse car is run-to Green Spring and Owing’s 
Mill, arriving at the Millsat 5% p.m. 

Returning; leaves Owing’s Mills at........7 a.m. 

D. C. H. BORDLEY, Sup’t. 

Ticket Office, 63 North st. 


ee 


31 ly 





tance, 26 miles. Fare $1-25. 
On Sunday but one train, 5 o’clock a.m. from 
Lexington, and 2 o’clock p.m. from Frankfort. 













‘ =, Western and Atlantic Railroad 
Ee of the State of Georgia, form a 
continuous line from Savannah to Oothcaloga, Ga., 
of 371 miles, viz: 


Savannah to Macon—Central Railroad 
Macon to Atlanta—Macon and Western 


101 


ee ee eee 


and Oothcaloga, at the following rates, viz: 
On Weight Goods—Sngar,Cof- 


f Morning and 
. Afternoon Trains between Balti- { 
more and York.—The Passenger 


EXINGTON AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
Trains leave Lexington for Frankfort daily, 
at 5 o’clock a.m., aud 2 p.m. 
ae. Trains leave Frankfort for Lex- 
ngton daily, at 8 o'clock a.m. and 2 p.m. Dis- 


‘The winter arrangement (after 15th September to 
15th March) is’6 o’clock a.m. from Lexington, and 
ma. 9. from Frankfort, other hours as above. 35ly 
os a de __—... |On bris. wet (except molasses 

ENTRAL AND MACON AND WEST-| 
ern Railroads; Ga.—These Roads with the|On bris. dry (except lime)... 


Set 


Miles. 
190, 


Atlanta to Oothcaloga—Western and Atlaniic.. gq) free f commission. 
Goods will be carried from Savannah to Atlanta 


a5 
ALTIMORE AND OHf© RAULROAD. 
B MAIN STEM. The.Train carrying the 
Great Western Mail leaves Bal- 

BAB sinore every morning at 7} and: 
Cumberland at 8 o’clock, passing Ellicott’s ° , 
Frederick, Harpers Ferry, Martinsburgh ‘and Han. 
eock, conncting: daily each way with—the Wasb- 
ington Trains at the Relay House seven miles 
from Baltimore, with the Winchester Trains at 
Harpers Ferry — with the various railroad and 
stéamboat lines bétween Baltimore and’Philadel phia 
am ba og of ‘Post Coaches ‘between Cait. 
Hand a heeling and the fine Ste. ats on 
the Monongahela Slack Water idl Brea 
ville and Piusburgh. Time of arrival at both Cam- 
berland and Baltimore 53. .P. M.” Fare’ between 
those points $7, and-4 cents mile for less distan- 









HARRISBURG. ces. Fare through to Wheeling $11 and time about 

Through tickets to Pittsburg via stage to. Har- 36 hours, to Pittsburgh $10, and time'about 3 
INT. 71 ina be xealacguse saan $9} Through tickets from Philadelphia’ to Wheel 

Or via Lancaster by railroad. ...i.....0i bee. 10/ $13, te Pittsburgh $12. Extra train daily t 

Through tickets to Harrisburg or Gettysburg... 3|Sundays from Baltimore to Frederick at i P. ™. 


and from Frederick to Baltimore at 8:A..M. 
WASHINGTON BRANCH, 

Daily trains at9 A.M. and 5 P.M. and 12 at 
night from Baltimore and at 6 A. M. and 5}°P. M, 
from Washington, connecting daily with the lines 
North, South and West, at Baltimore, Washingtor. 
and the Relay house. Fare $1 60 ch between 
Baltimore and Washington, in either direction, 4 
{cents per mile for intermediate distances. sl3y) 


ENTRAL RAFLROAD=FROM SAVAN= 
nah to Macon. Distance 190 miles. 


This Road is open for the trans- eo 


} 

portation of Passengers and 

freight, Rates of Passage, $8 00. Freight — , 
,On weight goods generally... 50 cts. per hundred. 
|\On measurement goods 13 cts. per cubic ft. 








and oil $150 per barrel. 


80 cts. per barrel. 


ee ee es 


|On iron in pigs or bars, cast- 

ings for mills, and unboxed 

machinery 40 cts, per hundred. 

On hhds. and pipes of liquor, 

not over 120 gallons......$5 00 per bhd, © 

n molasses and oil $6 00 per hhd. 

Gogds addressed to F’. Winter, Agent, forwarded 
THOMAS PURSE, 

| y40 

I 


oe 


‘sn Oe a Gen’l. Sup’t. Transportation. 
'@sOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD.---A 
Passenger Train rnns daily {rom Charleston, 





fee, Liquor, Bagging, Rope, 3 g, on the arrival of the boats from 
Butter, Cheese, Tobacco, es Wilmington, N.C., in connection 
Leather, Hides, Cotton “3 .2 | with trains on the Georgia, and Western and Atlan- 
Yarns, Copper, Tin, Bar& << s tic Railroads—and by stage lines and steamers con- 
Sheet lron, Hollow Ware & © 'neets with the Montgomery and West Point, and 
CN va nk Kueh kc amssanel $0 50 $0.75 (the Tuscumbia Railroad in N. Alabama. 

Flour, Rice, Bacon in Casks Fare through from Charleston to Montgomery _ 
or boxes, Pork, Beef, Fish, daily... .. << «+d seus agate ana wees 
Lard, Tallow, Beeswax, Mill Fare through from Charleston to Huntsville, 
Gearing, Pig Iron and Grind | Decatur and Tuscumbia..............+. 
TRva sg suke sontenchtess 0 50 0 624; The South Carolina Railroad Co. engage to re- 

On Measurement Goods—Box- ceive merchandize copsigned to their order, and to 
es of Hats, Bonnets and Fur- forward the same to any point on their road; andto 
niture, per cubic foot....... 0 20 0 26. |the different stations. on the Georgia and Weste 

Boxes and Bales of Dry Goods, | ind Aijantic railroad ; and to Montgomery, Ala., by 
Saddlery, Glass, Paints, | 1e West Point and Montgomery Railroad. 

Drugs and Confectionary, | 1% JOHN KING, Jr, Agent. 
per cubic foot.... +... 00-0. 0 20 pr. LOOlbs: 35 | 

Crockery, per cubic foot...... 015 *“ 6.35 -| HE WESTERN AND ATLANTIC 

Molasses and Qil, per hhd., Railroad.—This Road is now in operation to 
(smallercasksin proportion). 9 00 12 50 |OQothealoga, a distance of 80 miles, and connects 

Ploughs, (large,) Cultivators, daily (Sundays excepted) with the Georgia Rail- 
Corn Shellers, and Straw \road. 

Cullens, Gach... 6... cece 25 1 50 From Kingston, on this road, there is a tri-weekly 

Ploughs, (small,).and Wheel- |tine of stages, which leaveon.the arrival of the cars 
DRIVOWS. 0 wens osenisacess 0 80 1 05 jon Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, for Warren- 

Salt, per Liverpool Sack..... 0 70 0 95 \ton, Huntsville, Decatur and Tuscumbia, Alabama, 


Passage—Savannah-to Atlanta, $10; Children, 
under 12 years of age, half price, 
Savannah to Macon, $7. 


warded free of Commissions, 
or Oothcaloga. 


F. WINTER, Forwarding Agent, C. R. R. 
Savannah, Avg. 15th, 1846. ty34 





Goods consigned to the subscriber will be for-| ville and Nashville, Tennessee, 
2+> Freight may be: paid ‘at Savannah, Atlanta any of these places. 


‘and Memphis, Tennessee. 
On the same days, the stages leave Oothcaloga 


for Chatt , Jasper, Murfreesborougli, Knox- 
This is the most expeditious route from the east to 
CHAS. F. M. GARNETT, 
Chief Engineer. 


Atlanta, Georgia, April 16th, 1846, ty! 
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from Pottsville perinatal 
eam es 
0. 


Bameen Pilla and Pottsville, moe $3.50 and $3:00 
Reading, 58 22and 190 

Pottevitie 34 140 and 120 

Fire mines lowe at Reading; andres 


stations. 
Beveget Dept th Playa canis, 


oa VES see. 





for Baltimore. ..8 a.m. and 


: ia 
Baltimore for Philadelphia. ..9 a.m. and 8 p.m 
Connecting with Mail Lines North, South & West. 


On Sundays, only the 10 P. M. Lines run. 


The Boat Lines, via Newcastle & Frenchtown R.R. 

Leave Philadelphia at he p-m. ? No line on Sun- 
Leave Baltimore _ at eo 
Accommodation Trains Neoses hiladelphia & 

Wilmington.—Philadelphia to Wilmington, 8 a.m., 


mail, 12} = p.m., ey .m. mail, Wil- 
min F Philadelphia, 7am., 1 babs mail, 44 p. 
m.; aes 124 a.m., night mail. 


J. R. TRIMBLE, 
af Engineer and General Superintendent. 


EORGIA RAILROAD. FROM AU-~ 
GUSTA to ATLANTA—171 MILES. 
AND WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD FROM AT- 
LANTA TO ekg 100 MILEs. 
This Road in connection with 
a the South Carolina Railroad and 
estern and Atlantic Railroad now forms a con- 


tinuous line, 408. miles in length, from Charleston 
to Dalton (Gross Plains) in Murray county, Ga.— 


32 miles from Chattanooga, Tenn. 
are 
fi |i 
a<% a3 


\7imiles. mallea. 408 miles. 








RATES OF FREIGHT. 





Ist class.|Boxes of Hats, Bonnets, 
, and Furnature, per cu- 
hs Ena Raa $0 18 

Qd class.|Boxes and Bales of Diy 
Goods, Sadlery, Glass, 
Paints, Drugsand Con- 
fectionary, per 100 Ibs.| 1 00 | 1 50 
3d class. = <F Coffee, Liquor, 
agging, Rope, Cotton 
Yarns, ‘Tobacco, Lea 
ther, Hides, Copper, 
Tin, Feathers, . Sheet 
Iron, Hollow’ Ware, 
Castings, Crockery, etc. 060 | 085 
4th class, |Flour, Rice, Bacon, Pork, 
Beef, Fish, Lard, Tal- 
low, Beeswax, Bar}- 
Iron, Ginseng, Mill 
Gearing, Pig Iron, and 
Grindstones, etc...... 
Cotton, per 100 Ibs...... 
Molasses, per op 


“ae ss. 
t per Live sa 
aad Conk Shelters 
Paki’ ators, Straw Cut- 
ters, Wheelbarrows... 075 1 50 
German or other emigrants, in lots of 20 or 
more, bg be carried over the above roads at 2 cents 
mi 
ging consigned tv S. C. Railroad*Co. will be 
forwarded — of commissions, ne ARMS at 


cit Vomapiaae 
«0 me. 
ugusta, Ga., July 15, 1847, 44*ly 


$0 28 
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iS OF FREIGHT 
ameniast 
ween Charleston, S vor Savannah, Ga. 
“and Decatur, Ala., fod Knoxville, Tenun., and 
at intermediate points on the Tennessee River, 
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Merchandize shipped from any of the northern 
ports, must be consigned to R. R. AGENT, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., or R. R. AGENT, SA- 
VANNAGH, GA:: and ever package must be 
marked, care of B. ‘CHANDLER, Chattanooga. 

Charges will accompany the goods, and be col- 
lected by the boats on the Tennessee river, when 
delivered to the owner or consighee 


No preference in the way of despatch, will be 
given to any produce intended for their line, but 
each Jot will be sent off as it is received. 

The warehouse of the undersigned will be en- 
oy om during the summer, and an apparatus attach- 

r hoisting or lowering freight to the river, with- 
out soil or injury. 

He will have a train of wagons under his entire 
control, sufficient to conduct the fall business with 


great despatch. 
B. CHANDLER, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., July 1, 1847. 





REGULAR RATES BETWEEN ATLANTA AND CHARLESTON 


OR SAVANNAH, 
First class, per foot .. prnet enters < oA 
Second clase, r 100 Ibs... sce snccete og d OO 
Cotton, Ibs... salvé.ce s chae-euestia een 
Third cla ~<— i as ccvvetysres as: 0 60 
Fourth class, per aa: Ub 4s tendo cnspesce OOD 


h Transportation Line, | 


~ (DEAN, PACKARD & MILLS, 


MaNUPACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


RAILROAD CARS, 


SUCH aS 
PASSENGER, FREIGHT AND CRANK CARS, 
— also — 
SNOW PLOUGHS AND ENGINE TENDERS 
OF VARIOUS KINDS. 
CAR WHEELS and AXLES fitted and furnished - 
at short notice; also, STEEL SPRINGS 
of various ‘kinds ; and 
SHAFTING FOR FACTORIES. 
Xo The above may be had at order at our Car Factory, 
Revet Dean, 
ELisaw PACKARD, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Isaac MILs, 1y48 


AILROAD IRON—800 TONS OF THE 
latest and most improved pattern of T Rail— 
weighing about 60 lbs. to the yard, for sale by 
BOORMAN, JOH STON & CO., 
119 Greenwich St., New York. 





Im jal 








ENGINEERS and MACHINISTS. 
meet ah PROSSER, 28 Platt St. N.Y. (See 


J.F. WINSLOW, Albany Iron and Nail Works 
Troy, N. Y. (See core 

TROY IRON AND NAIL FACTORY, H. Bur- 
den, Agent. (See Adv. 

ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, Pat- 
terson, N. J. (See Adv.) 

8. VAIL Speedwell Iron Works, near Morris- 
town, N. J. (See Adv.) 

NORRIS, BROTHERS, Philadelphia Pa, (See 


FRENCH & BAIRD, Philadelphia. (See Adv.) 

NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING COMPA- 
NY, Newcastle, Del. (See Adv.) 

ROSS WINANS, Baltimore, Md. 





: |CYRUS ALGER ‘& Co., South Boston Iron Co, 


SETH ADAMS, En ineer, South Boston, 
& Co., N.Y. 


; |PHCENIX FOUNDRY, N. Y. 


ANDREW MENEELY, West Troy. 

JOHN F. STARR, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MERRICK & TOWN do. 

HINCKLEY & DRURY, Boston. 

Cc. C. ALGER, Stockbridge Iron Works Stoca- 
bridge, Mass. 





AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 
Orrice at THE FRranxiin House, 
105 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This is the only periodical having a general circu 
lation throughout the Union, in which all matters 
connected with public works can be brought to the 
notice of all persons in any way interested in these 
undertakings. Hence it offers peculiar advantages 
for advertising times of departure, rates of fare and 
freight, improvements in machinery, materials, asiron, 
timber, stone, cement, etc. _ It is alsd the best medium 
for advertising contracts, and placing the merits of 
new undertakings fairly before the public. 











TERMS, — Five — a year, in advance, 
RATES OF “ADVERTISING. 


One page per annum............. eevee e125 00 
One column “ ole be: D eid ¥b-0 bose bh ans 50 00 
One square “ eas covedsded desde’ 15 00 


One page per ‘nian « vad sece iene secs ebes 
One column ¢e eee Teepe ee eeeneees 8 00 





One square — “‘ tere tevesevesenceses $2 50 
One page, single iinvegtion.i revesseeceee 800 
One columnn “ - pig tig 3 00 
One square “ “ beveae rene seees ; 1 00 
Professional notices per ANNUM. .receesee 8 











